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GOODS FOR EXPORT 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this paper should not 
be taken as indicating that they are available for export 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Consequent on the paper rationing, new subscribers cannot be 
accepted until further notice. Any applications will be put ona 
waiting list and will be dealt with in rotation in replacement of 
subscribers who do not renew their subscriptions 





POSTING ‘‘ THE RAILWAY GAZETTE” OVERSEAS 

We would remind our readers that there are many overseas 
countries to which it is not permissible for private individuals to 
send printed journals and newspapers. THE RaAlLway GAZETTE 
possesses the necessary permit and facilities for such dispatch. 

We would emphasise that copies addressed to places in Great 
Britain should not be re-directed to places overseas 





TO CALLERS AND TELEPHONERS 
Until further notice our office hours are: 
' Mondays to Fridays 9.30 a.m. till 4.30 p.m. 
The office is closed. on Saturdays 





ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 
By reason of staff shortage due to enlistment, we regret that 
it is no longer possible for us to answer enquiries involving 
research, or to supply dates when articles appeared in back 
numbers, either by telephone or by letter 





ERRORS, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
Owing to shortage of staff and altered printing arrangements 
due to the war, and less time available for proof reading, we 
ask our readers’ indulgence for typographical and other errors 
they may observe from time to time, also for poorer paper and 
printing compared with pre-war standards 
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“Coming of Age” of Grouping 


ON Wednesday next, December 22, a luncheon is to be held 

at the Dorchester Hotel to commemorate the ‘“‘ Coming 
0" Age ’”’ of the four ‘‘ Main-Line Railway Companies of Great 
Britain.”’ On January 1, 1923, “ grouping ” took effect and 
four companies of imposing size assumed between them the 
ownership and management of the whole of the British main 
lines. Paper restrictions preclude us from publishing an 
enlarged or special issue in commemoration of this event. 
That being so, we decided, instead of the usual number of 
articles dealing with railway management, engineering, and 
operation at home and overseas, to devote the whole of this 
issue, apart from our regular features, to a review of the 
circumstances which led to grouping and to a description of 
the development of the British railway system under the 
present régime. This review commences at page 607. In a 
recent commentary, the Director of Movements at the War 
Office said: “‘ the railways have done and are doing a magni- 
ficient job of work and they also came through the blitz with 
flying colours.’’ We trust that a detailed account of their 
achievements will be published in due course. At the end of 
hostilities the Government will be lacking alike in gratitude 
and foresight if it does not take steps to ensure that our 
railways are established on a fair financial basis which will 
enable them to develop and increase their usefulness to the 
community. 

Fortunately, only a few adjustments are needed. Before 
the end of the last war there was nearly as much written and 
spoken about what was going to be done when peace came 
as there is to-day about after war planning and control. But 
despite all the talk, only one big thing was accomplished— 
the grouping of the railways. Twenty-one years’ experience 
has proved the effectiveness of the scheme both in peace and 
war. No individual, or company, or Government can go for 
twenty years without making any mistakes. Grouping has 
not killed competition in the provision of facilities as would 
be the case under a Transport Board or nationalisation. 

We hope that when the main-line companies celebrate their 
jubilee a future issue of The Railway Gazette, in reviewing the 
years since “the coming of age”’ of the G.W.R., L.M.S.R., 
L.N.E.R., and Southern Railway, will record, in addition to 
many developments in the science of railway organisation, 
engineering, and operation, how the four railways were given 
equality in charging powers with other forms of transport ; 
how legislation preserved to the railway companies the statu- 
tory right to earn their standard revenues ; how freight road 
transport undertakings were placed on an organised regional 
basis and became partners with the railways like the bus 
companies ; how finance was arranged for developments in 
the public interest as distinct from the railways’ normal 
requirements ; and finally, how there had been a great 
expansion in the provision of railway hotel accommodation 
and also of holiday camps and hostels for tourists and holiday 
makers. 


2.5 om 
Railway Control Agreement 
financial agreement between the railways and_ the 


HE 
T Government to cover the wartime control of the railways 
recently was raised in the House of Commons once more. Sir 
John Meller on December 8 asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of War Transport whether the financial pro- 
visions of the railway control agreement were intended by the 
Government to represent a fair settlement on commercial 
principles, or whether political considerations were involved. He 
also asked if the Parliamentary Secretary would place in the 
Library of the House of Commons a copy of the correspondence 
leading to the acceptance of the financial provisions by the 
railway companies. Mr. Noel-Baker said that in the opinion of 
the Government the provisions of the agreement constituted a 
fair consideration for the control and use of the railway company 
undertakings during the national emergency. The negotiations 
leading to the agreement were confidential, and it would be 
contrary to the public interest to publish either the correspond- 
ence or the records of the discussions which took place. In 
reply to further questions he said that he could not accept a 
proposition that the junior stockholders were victims of a harsh 
and unconscionable transaction, or that the directors in accepting 
the agreement were actuated by a mistaken sense of public 
duty. He hoped and believed that the directors had beeu 
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and he thought that they 





actuated by a sense of public duty, 
had been quite right. 
sac a= 


Public Interest 

In a recent issue of Zhe Commercial Motor Mr. H. Scott Hall 
has contributed a lengthy article entitled, ‘‘ What Is Meant by 
‘Public Interest’? ’’ Some of the ideas that he puts forward 
will seem strange to many who are aware of the extraordinary 
services which the railways have rendered the nation during 
the present war, and which have been possible only because in 
the past they have put the public interest before the private 
profit of their stockholders. Mr. Scott Hall’s article is written 
from the road viewpoint, but his suggestion that ‘‘ the prac- 
ticability of doing away with the railways can be demonstrated 
with almost mathematical accuracy ’’ comes strangely at the 
present time, although it is heartening to read that: “‘ there may 
be some justification for prolonging the life of the railways until 
such time as provision be made for the production of oil fuel 
in this country in quantities sufficient to render us independent 
of imported supplies.’’ His main idea is that railway tracks 
should be converted to high-speed motorways, but maybe 
he recognises that his plan is unlikely to be adopted imme 
diately, for he admits that: ‘‘ it is hardly to be expected that 
so drastic an upheaval of the country’s system of transport will 
be put in hand at once, however beneficial it might be, and not- 
withstanding the fact that it is, indeed, inevitable.’’ 


Influenza on the Railways 

Che recent outbreak of influenza in this country has received 
1 good deal of publicity, but the effects of an epidemic of this 
kind on the working of the railways at a time when they are 
hard-pressed for labour to deal with the greatest volume of 
traffic ever carried, are not always fully appreciated. In present 
circumstances there is practically no margin for absenteeism on 
the part of train crews and such like personnel, and the problems 
raised by the unavoidable absence from their duties of skilled 
drivers and firemen in some cases can be acute. In an ordinary 
business the ravages of the influenza germ are sufficiently serious 
at a time when staffs already have been cut to the bone, but 
it least it is sometimes possible to defer part of the work 
pending the return of the invalids. This is not possible with 
the railways, and where, for instance, it becomes impossible to 
work a train because of the lack of a crew, the position imme- 
diately becomes one of grave concern. If some of the cures 
for influenza now being tested prove successful their welcome 
will be not least in transport circles. 

sas a= 


A National Transport Council of Experts? 

Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, Chairman of the British Railway 
Stockholders Union, at the annual meeting last week, of which 
a report appears on page 625, suggested that to deal with post- 
war transport problems, it would be necessary to have a general 
staff with expert knowledge and experience, and with wide 
powers of management and finance. He suggested that a national] 
transport council of experts might be set up. This would not be 
an advisory council, but one endowed by Statute with full mana- 
gerial and financial responsibility. He added that if this body 
should be initiated, it should be on the definite understanding 
that its functioning would be free from all strictly political 
influence. The idea of a general staff is not new, but it is 
difficult to see how, if as Sir Charles Stuart-Williams suggests, 
its head were to be the Minister of Transport, it could be free 
from all political influences. 


Double Chimney Efficiency 

In the performances of the ‘‘ Royal Scot’’ and ‘‘ 5XP”’ 4-6-0 
locomotives of the L.M.S.R. that have recently been provided 
with new taper boilers at 250 lb. pressure, double exhaust-pipes 
ind double chimneys are once again demonstrating in no un- 
certain fashion the efficiency of this equipment. In runs that 
have come under our immediate notice, an engine of each re- 
boilered class, with identical loads of 430 gross tons (383 tare 
tons), has shown its ability to mount a 13-mile bank, partly at 
1 in 200, but finishing with 6 miles at 1 in 150, at a minimum 
speed of 50 m.p.h., and to climb the whole of the bank at an 
average of 54-5 m.p.h. On the runs concerned, the ‘‘ Royal 
Scot ’’ made the 58-mile run from Dumfries to Kilmarnock in 
a net time of 604 min., or 9} min. less than schedule, and the 
rebuilt ‘‘5XP”’ 4-6-0 in 61 min. The former engine, with 
three 18 in. cylinders, had slightly the better of the starts, in 

with the 17-in. cylinder ‘‘5XP,’’ as might be 
but after that the two locomotives tied exactly in 
This was the more 


comparison 
ex. pected, 
their times and speeds, apart from checks. 
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interesting, in that identical boilers are fitted to both engines 
and the same driver was at the regulator on both runs, doubtless 
working the ‘‘5XP’’ engine at a slightly longer, cut-off to 
maintain equal times with the smaller cylinders. It is also qa 
tribute to the increased efficiency of the new boiler and front- 
end of the reboilered ‘‘ Royal Scots’’ that such performances 
are being achieved notwithstanding a reduction of 12 per cent. 
in heating surface and of 10} per cent. in superheating surface. 


Valve Lead 


If valves could be snapped open instantaneously, the 
probability is that admission would be set to occur at precisely 
the commencement of the piston stroke; in practice the opening 
rate, though rapid, is finite and consequently it is customary to 
give the valve a lead whereby the port is already open by a 
quarter of an inch or so before the piston starts its working 
stroke. For the last part of its travel on the exhaust stroke 
the piston is actually encountering the opposition of live steam. 
It has sometimes been thought that a grave loss of power 
results from this opposition between steam and piston and that 
valve lead is in consequence an unmitigated evil. The fact is 
that the piston is travelling at its slowest near the end of 
stroke while the opening valve is travelling at its most rapid 
rate; consequently the first cracking of the steam port occurs 
when the piston is within a sixteenth of an inch of the end of 
stroke. When due allowance is made for the slowness of the 
initial steam entry, and for the very small travel against it 
of the piston, it will be seen that the negative work resulting 
from valve lead is infinitesimal. Actually, compression may 
prevent steam entry altogether until the piston commences its 
outward stroke. 

sac a= 


American Articulated Locomotives 


Although developments generally give the lie to the oft- 
repeated contention that the limit has been reached in steam 
locomotive power, now and then they would seem to provide 
confirmation. The 4-8-8-4 of the Union Pacific Railroad, nick- 
named ‘‘ Big Boy,’’ was acclaimed in 1941 as the world’s most 
powerful locomotive; yet, some thirteen years before, the 
American Locomotive Company had built for the Northern 
Pacific Railway a locomotive of 2-8-8-4 type which lacks little, 
if anything, in comparison with the later achievement. The 
boiler, built for burning sub-bituminous coal, is larger in every 
way, with a grate of 182 sq. ft. instead of 150-3 sq. ft., evapo- 
rative heating surface of 7,673 sq. ft. instead of 5,889 sq. ft., 
and superheating surface of 3,219 sq. ft. instead of 2,466 sq. ft. 
The piston diameter is 26 in. (for a boiler pressure of 250 lb. per 
sq. in.) instead of 23} in. (for a boiler pressure of 300 Ib. per 
sq. in.). A booster adds 13,400 Ib. to a tractive effort which 
already is over 4,500 lb. greater. The weight in working order 
(715,000 lb., against 762,000 lb.) is less, it is true; but, for 
adhesion, there is 554,000 lb., as against 540,000 lb. If the 
two designs represent the utmost which could be done at the 
time of building, very little can be said for the progress 
achieved in thirteen years, although the modern locomotive 
probably shows advances in detail design and in overall efficiency 
of working. : 


The Penalties of Civility 

From a correspondence published in The Times in December, 
1843, it appears that the early railways made capital out of the 
fact that they were exempt from the “ evil of gratuities,’’ as 
their servants were paid full wages, and were hired with the 
condition that they should receive no fees. Gratuities to coach- 
men and guards of stage coaches, as well as to porters and 
waiters at the inns of call, were said to be a great annoyance 
to travellers. This is the background against which a G.W.R. 
porter named Wood has earned a fame denied to all the obedient 
(or undiscovered) servants of this company, for, although he 
was described as ‘‘ a very civil porter,’’ he came into the news 
by pocketing a gratuity offered him by a passenger. ‘‘ A gentle- 
man present, who chanced to see the money pass, very properly 
reported the fact to the Secretary of the company, and the 
result was that the porter was brought before the Board, and 
his immediate dismissal took place.’’ The report added that 
‘as to the passenger, whoever he may be, that thus seduced 
the porter, he.is beyond the reach of the company.’’ From the 
serious view taken of the offence, it would seem that most 
travellers had tired of the practice of regular tipping, and 
approved of the efforts of the railway companies—long since 
stopped—to abolish the custom. In an editorial note, The Times 
trusted that the man would be reinstated, and added _ that 
‘‘ apprehension of a final dismissal would perhaps be a check 
upon future misconduct.”’ 
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Statistics 


W AR years are a lean and aggravating time for the student of 

statistics. He may be aware that masses of information 
have been assembled in Government offices, but access to these 
collections is denied to him on the score of national security 
and he is left guessing about many current trends of develop- 
ment. This blackout policy has been rigorously applied to 
British railway statistics and we have had to be content with 
publishing such figures about the work of the individual com- 
panies as we have been able to gather from various sources. 
By way of contrast the comprehensive form of the statistics 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United 
States was explained in our issue of December 3 and in other 
recent articles we have quoted an ample range of figures to 
show what the American railways are doing in wartime. It is 
a pity that our Ministry of War Transport, so far from being 
equally forthcoming, withholds useful details which are in its 
records. After the lapse of any reasonable interval thought 
necessary for security, it is desirable that the principal statistics 
of railway performance should be made public at least once a 
year. Any work involved in preparing suitable statements for 
publication would be infinitesimal in comparison with the labour 
previously expended in compiling the returns. 

On December 6 we were pleased to find The Times asking 
whether the time had not come when the ban on economic 
statistics imposed at the beginning of the war should be lifted. 
Its ‘‘ City Notes’’ announced that the United States Govern- 
ment was going to release a ‘large amount of past and current 
information originally treated as confidential. Did reasons of 


security in this country outweigh the disadvantages of con- 
tinuing to withhold an essential element in forming public 
opinion? Under the present restrictions, public discussion of 
industrial development after the war must take place ‘‘in a 
twilight of hearsay and half-knowledge.’’ We agree whole- 
heartedly with The Times that the Government should “‘ recon- 
sider its policy in this matter of economic publicity.”’ 
Opportunely enough the Council of the Royal Statistical 
Society has issued a memorandum on official statistics. The 


pamphlet embodies the results of an inquiry which was started 
in October, 1942, and covered the organisation of statistical work 
in all Government Departments. It was found that ‘‘ in depart- 
ments which did not possess a statistical branch no systematic 
attempts were made to assemble and co-ordinate even such 
information as was already in hand.’’ The Ministry of War 
Transport is bracketed with the Board of Trade as being in a 
better state because these departments have statistical units. 
Sir Robert Giffin laid down the foundations of the Board of 
Trade’s statistics in the 21 years from 1876 to 1897. Before he 
became head of the Board’s statistical section, Giffin had been 
assistant to Walter Bagehot on The Economist and had acquired 
his chief’s knack of writing in readable style about subjects 
usually voted dull, if not dismal. The Ministry of Transport 
has not been equally fortunate in finding a statistician with 
the gift of lucid exposition though Mr. A. E. Kirkus, Director 
of Statistics for some years until 1938, was the author of a 
handbook which is a useful complement to C. P. Mossop’s 
‘Railway Operating Statistics.’’ 

On one point the Royal Statistical Society is mistaken. It 
says that ‘‘ no department possessed general powers to collect 
such statistics as it might require.’’ The last part of the Rail- 
ways Act, 1921, gave the Ministry of Transport wide authority 
in relation to accounts, returns, and statistics to be prepared 
by the railway companies. The Ministry reached an under- 
standing with the companies about the regular supply of ton-mile 
and other statistics so that it was able to publish periodical 
reports on the work of our railways. There is no reason why 
the Ministry should not have powers to call on road under- 
takings to supply full details of their operations. Without 
adequate road statistics, there can be no proper check on the 
made of licences which practically confer a monopoly on 
the holders. 

The Royal 
war has been 


use 


Statistical Society thinks that the effect of the 
almost universally beneficial to statistics. ‘‘ The 
statistician is now sought after as he never was in peacetime; 
his advice taken and respected in quite a new way.’’ The 
Society is gratified that a Central Statistical Office has been set 
up as a wartime measure and wish it to be kept in being after 
the war an aid to an Economic Section of the Cabinet. 
But a co-ordinating body of this kind would not find very much 
to do about railway statistics—except to encourage their 
publication. 


as 
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Gauge Standardisation in Australia 


EIGHTEEN years ago, at the time of the Fay-Raven Commis- 

sion, a considerable amount of attention was directed to 
the lack of uniformity of gauge of the various railways in Aus- 
tralia. In peacetime, although this involves trans-shipment for 
interstate transport, the inconvenience is not so extensive as 
has sometimes been suggested, and it is unlikely that the 
advantages of gauge conversion will ever prove sufficient, on 
commercial grounds, to justify the expenditure. Although there 
have been no dramatic changes during the past two decades, 
one or two important steps have been taken to reduce the 
inconveniences of the breaks of gauge. Noteworthy among these 
are the extension of the standard gauge (used throughout New 
South Wales) across the border to Brisbane, thus permitting 
through traffic between the two State ‘capitals of Sydney and 
Brisbane. In South Australia, the Commonwealth Trans- 
Australian line has been extended southward from Port Augusta 
to Port Pirie, there making direct contact with the 5 ft. 3 in. 
gauge systems of South Australia and Victoria, without the 
intervention of a short section of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line, as 
previously. , 

Three breaks of gauge are still involved, however, in the 
journey across the continent from Perth (in Western Australia) 
to Sydney, namely, at Kalgoorlie and either Port Augusta and 
Broken Hill, or Port Pirie and Albury. In wartime the 
handicap has become pronounced. Recently, the Prime Minister 
of Australia (Mr. Curtin) said that he favoured the early con- 
version from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 84 in. of the gauge of the 
line from Port Pirie to Broken Hill. Such a step would elimi- 
nate two of the three breaks of gauge, and would enable 
through vehicles to work across the Continent from Kalgoorlie 
to Sydney. The cost of the work has been estimated at 
£10,000,000. If it is undertaken, it is not difficult to envisage 
the ultimate mixing of the gauge between Kalgoorlie and Perth 
so as to provide uninterrupted railway communication of 
uniform gauge between the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. 


John G. Robinson 


N recording, with much regret, the death of Mr. John G. 
Robinson, C.B.E., Chief Mechanical Engineer of the Great 
Central Railway, we are reminded that besides being an out- 
standing figure among the locomotive chiefs of the twentieth 
century, he was responsible for the introduction of a number of 
important features into the design of engines and rolling stock, 
which clearly showed his keen and progressive ideas. for their 
continual improvement and modernisation. Although his name 
will probably be remembered best in connection with the 
Robinson superheater, he was also early in attacking the prob- 


lems which accompanied superheating in its early days; his 
header discharge valve, and the  I[ntensifore lubricator are 


evidence of his efforts in this direction. He was keenly interested 
also in piston valve design; his own type of air-relief valve for 
locomotive cylinders forms a distinctive feature of his engines, 
and he used a rare combination of inside and outside admission 
valves on his large four-cylinder engines. In addition he carried 
out some notable experiments on pulverised fuel for locomotives. 
The most noticeable of his passenger coaching stock was the 
anti-telescoping device which was principally fitted to the 
coaches used on the London suburban workings. He also intro- 
duced some notable designs of high-capacity wagons for special 
freight services. 

Mr. Robinson consistently aimed at providing locomotives of 
ample capacity for the duties they were called on to perform. 
He was thus one of the pioneers of the “ large-engine ’” policy, 
in contrast to some of his contemporaries, whose small, light 
engines needed severe ‘‘ thrashing ’’ on many of their workings. 
During his long reign at Gorton he produced a wide variety of 
types; for their literally world-wide sphere of action and for 
sheer numerical superiority, the palm must go to his 2-8-0’s, 
the design selected by the Government during the war of 
1914-19, of which some 521 were built to the order of the 
Ministry of Munitions. Other notable designs were the three- 
cylinder 0-8-4 tank engines of 1907, which in many respects 
were a pioneer type; the inside-cylinder 4-6-0s, of both the 
‘*Sir Sam Fay ”’ and ‘‘ Glenalmond ’’ classes; the ‘‘ Director ’’ 
4-4-0s; and the four-cylinder 4-6-0s of the Lord Faringdon 
type, which first appeared in 1917. All his large tank engine 
designs, including the 4-6-2s and 2-6-4s, are still mainly 
engaged on the duties for which they were built some thirty 
years ago, with but trifling alterations—a notable tribute to 
Mr. Robinson’s foresight, while in office, in assessing the traffic 
requirements of the future. 
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The Scrap Heap 


fhe Great Western Railway is using 
14,000,000 wagon labels a year. Shunters 


have to read them on the move; and, to 
minimise risk of hand-written destinations 
becoming illegible, and to save labour, 
they are to be printed in future. 


* « «© 


A ‘“‘ special-week ’’ collection of used 
razor blades at London stations of the 
L.M.S.R. has realised 120,789 blades. 
Their sales for reconditioning will provide 
£50 for the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
This collection represents a higher total 
than that for the whole of the L.M.S.R. 
since razor-blade collections were started. 
* 








7 * 











SMUGGLING ON IRISH RAILWAYS 

According to The Irish Times, six or 
seven suitcases packed with bottles con- 
taining whisky, brandy, and liqueurs, to 
the value of about £200, were found 
secreted under carriage seats when a 
search was made of a train travelling be- 
tween Drogheda and Dundalk. 

It is stated also by The Irish Times 
that the authorities of the Great Northern 
Railway and the Customs have caused 
wire netting to be stretched across the 
spaces between carriage seats and floors, 
and across the openings of ventilators, in 


which large numbers of silk stockings 
have been smuggled over the border. 
Dining cars usually are closed between 


the two sets of customs stations, as it 
was found that smugglers had been going 
into these cars and sitting over glasses 


of stout, in which were secreted rings 
and other articles of jewellery. 
* * x 

Railway guards stationed at Galle, 


south Ceylon, recently sent a telegram to 


the General Manager of the Ceylon 


Government Railway, with copies to the 
Communica- 
tions & Works, and the Chief Secretary, 
asking for permission to form a society 


Governor, the Minister of 


‘*to prevent cruelty to railwaymen.”’ 
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Various grievances are said to be held by 


the staff concerned, as the result of a 
recently-introduced duty roster which the 
guards describe as ‘‘ inhuman, impos- 
sible, and unworkable.’’ It is under- 


stood that these grievances are being 
investigated. 
* * * 
The illustration shows a_ locomotive 


introduced between 30 and 40 years ago 
by the Phoenix Manufacturing Company, 
of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, for hauling 






















timber, particularly on ice-covered roads. 
A locomotive boiler was mounted in a 
channel-iron frame supported by sledge 
runners in front and two pairs of driving 
wheels enclosed in caterpillar track, 
12 in. wide, at the rear. The vertical 
cylinders were 6} in. dia. by 8 in. stroke; 
the working pressure 200 lb. per sq. in.; 
and the weight about 18 tons in road- 
worthy condition. A typical day’s per- 
formance involved the hauling of 9-12 
heavily laden sledges of timber at a 
speed of 4-5 m.p.h. for ten hours, on a 
coal consumption of 1-14 tons. 
* * * 


list of awards under the 

Competition, 
collection-and- 
District 


In the latest 
National ‘‘ Safe Driving ”’ 
621 L.M.S.R. drivers on 
delivery work in the London 


































“I should ’ave gone easy with the ‘eat at first” 


of the proprietors of “* Punch” 
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appear. Three of these men qualify for 
the 25-years’ cross; they are Vanman 
A. W. Clayton (Euston), and Carters 


. W. Sowerbutts (Old Ford) and J. E. 

Vail (Poplar). y 
. 7 * 
THE PRINCE IN THE LIFT! 

The Coronation of Edward VII drew to 
London in 1902 ‘the rank and colour of 
the Orient. A dark-skinned man, in the 
rich raiment of Indian princes, entered 
the lift of Clapham Common Station, City 


& South London Railway, at 5.30 p.m 
Gravely the liftman saluted. Gravely he 
repeated the salute as the prince stepped 
from the lift. The prince appeared the 
next day, and the next, and he received 
a salute each time he entered and quitted 
the lift. But on the third day, as he 
received the usual two salutes and walked 
to the trains, a bowler-hatted passenger 
hung back, glanced admiringly at the 
sparkling turban and the colourful tunic 
and the gold trimmings and drew to the 
liftman’s side. ‘‘ Big bug, that,’’ said 
the liftman. ‘‘ Must be a rajah or some- 
thing. Know who he is? ’’ The pas- 
senger answefed, ‘‘ Yes. Lipton’s have 
opened a shop at Balham. He’s got a 
job there. Stands at the door to advertise 
their tea. ’* The victim was Guard 
Walter Miles, who retired the other day 
from the service of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, Northern Line. 
* *~ + 

Scene: Kings Cross, afternoon. Main 
departure platform barricaded, a remark- 
ably polished train, officials in their best 
uniforms, a general air of personages ex- 
pected. A soldier came behind me in the 
knot of people at the barrier, and, in a 
loud voice: ‘‘ What’s all this? Mosley 
goin’ orf for a week-end?’’—From “* The 
New Statesman.”’ 










* * 





TAILPIECE 


“‘ grouping’’ comes 
January 1, 1944) 

Twenty-one years ago we knew 

Names that our children will not know 

North by Great Northern we would go, 

By Midland and North Western too. 

Another way, our coach passed over 

Rails of the London, Chatham, and Dover, 

Or Channelwards we'd travel post 

By the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast. 

The London and South Western line 

Would get us there in time to dine. 

The old Great Eastern we recall, 

The Scottish systems in the fall, 

The many routes we travelled on— 

The lines are there, the names are gone, 

Absorbed in other names we know 

Since twenty years and one ago. 

B.C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 





Locomotive Cab Windows 


21, Briarfield Road, Tyseley, 
Birmingham. November 2 
To THE EpiToR oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Srr,—Replying to your correspondent’s letters in your issue 
of October 22 relating to locomotive cabs, it may be interesting 
to recall that William Dean’s coupled bogie express locomotive 
No. 3292 Badminton, built at Swindon in December, 1897, was 
provided with a large cab with a single side window. I believe 
this cab was retained for some years and appears to be the first 
instance of a side window cab provided on the G.W.R. In the 
American Railroad Magazine for October an article appears 
describing the history and development of the locomotive cab, 
ind perhaps your correspondent may be interested in a few 
paragraphs from this article, which are as follows :— 

“Tt is a far cry from the flapping canvas awnings of a century 
ago to today’s all-weather aluminium-welded cabs with their 
non-glare windows and swivelling bucket-seats. Nerve-centre of 
the locomotive is its cab. Whether high and flamboyant or 
squat and grudging of engine crew space it is a focal point not 
only of controls and gauges, but of human interest as well. For 
it is here that man and machine join forces. Attracted by the 
staccato exhausts of a train at speed or the .champing of air- 
pumps at a busy terminal, we instinctively lift our eyes to the 
cab. Its windows frame the greatest single picture in all rail- 
roading—that of a gauntleted hand at the throttle. Nobody can 
tell us with certainty who rigged up the first awning on the deck 
of a locomotive, or who devised the cab itself. This improve- 
ment was such a logical addition to the engine that it probably 
was developed simultaneously on several different railroads. 
From the temporary tarpaulin shelter to the wooden (and later 
steel) house—like structure was a natural transition. Among 
the first engines to be constructed with an eye to the comfort 
of her crew was the Samuel P. Ingham of the little Beaver 
Meadow Railroad (now part of the Lehigh Valley system near 
Hazelton, Pa.). She was of the ‘‘ Grasshopper ’’ type produced 
by the Philadelphia Shops of Garrett & Eastwick in 1833. Angus 
Sinclair in his classic, ‘‘ Development of the Locomotive 
Engine,’’ states that she was noteworthy as being the first 
locomotive built with a deck covered to afford protection to the 
enginemen. 

Perhaps among the neatest and most pleasing of English loco- 
motive cabs was the clerestory type. The raised centre portion 
ilways afforded a good ventilation and often conformed to the 
contour of the passenger coaches, giving a most pleasing appear- 
ince. This type, however, appears to have found favour only 
on the L.B.S.C.R., N.E.R., and the G.N.S.R., and it was some- 
what surprising that it was not more universally adopted. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. RICHARDS 


L.N.E.R. Stockholders Association 
Freeman’s Farm, 
mi Thaxted, Essex. December 8 

é To THE Epiror oF THE Rattway GAZETTE 

Sir,—I have received from a correspondent a circular issued 
by the newly-formed L.N.E.R. Stockholders Association, to 
vhich a reference is made in your issue of December 3. The 
circular calls for ‘‘ the immediate revision of the financial pro- 
visions of the Railway Control Agreement of August, 1941.’’ 
Che council of the association, we are told, ‘‘ is of the opinion 
that the L.N.E.R. ought to be allowed to receive out of its 
present earnings its Standard Revenue of £15,200,000 per 
innum.’’ There is not, of course, anything particularly novel 
ibout this opinion. It has been held by every L.N.E.R. stock- 
holder for the past year or two. It is therefore all the more 
unfortunate that the council concerned utterly fails to notice the 
real difficulty that underlies the proposal. 

The existing agreement was concluded when the fortunes of 
the country were at their lowest ebb, when the Government had 
neither the time nor the inclination to balance one claim against 
nother, and when there were obvious limits to any action the 
representatives of the companies might take. In short, it was 
the unfortunate product of an unfortunate moment. None the 
the agreement embodies a temporary arrangement of a 
perfectly logical nature. We must remember ‘that it was not 
ntended to endure for ever. It was a temporary arrangement 
to tide over the war. Under this arrangement the Government 
igreed to pay a lump sum annually, happen what might, and 
the companies were left to divide that sum amongst themselves. 
They arranged to divide it in the only way possible, that is; 
they arranged to divide it according to their respective earnings 
in the past. Thus the agreement is not in any respect concerned 


h 
less, 
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with the fortunes of the L.N.E.R. ordinary stockholder as such. 
It is concerned only with the total sum paid to the four railways 
and London Transport collectively. 

In view of this fact it would seem to be clear that things 
must either be left as they are for the moment, or that all the 
railways together must be lifted to their standard revenues, 
because until all alike have been so lifted the L.N.E.R. 
ordinary stockholder cannot benefit. To use a simple illustration, 
the L.N.E.R. ordinary stockholder is at the very end of the queue 
and before he can be accommodated within the bus, places must 
first be found for thousands of stockholders in the same company 
and in other companies whose rights take precedence over his 
own. 

It is all very well for Mr. Kavanagh, standing at the very 
end of the line, to tell us that he and his friends are feeling 
the cold more than others. That is not the point. The question 
at issue is whether, in existing circumstances, the Government 
is at all likely to provide’ a bus sufficiently comprehensive to 
take the entire queue, the L.P.T.B. ‘‘C’’ holder with the rest. 
If there is no probability of such an occurrence—and most of 
us would say there is none—then what does Mr. Kavanagh 
offer to his subscribers in return for the 10s. he is asking from 
them ? 

Personally, I regret the formation of the new body as I should 
regret anything else that tended to distract attention from the 
all-important question of the post-war settlement. The existing 
situation with all its uncertainties does not necessarily spell 
disaster. Given the right post-war policy and an absolute 
maximum of support for it, and stockholders in the railways 
may yet discover that the opportunity to place the industry 
upon a new. and sounder basis is one they can welcome with 
both hands. What is needed at this moment is not an effort 
to achieve the revision of an agreement that will never be, 
revised, but an effort to ensure that the agreement when it runs 
out will be immediately followed by conditions that will permit 
the industry to function in a satisfactory fashion. 

Granted such conditions, the railways and road transport can 
give trade and industry the finest transport system in Europe, 
and pay their own way! Therein lies the hope of the stock- 
holder. In that direction, and in that direction only, can he 
hope to find compensation for the many sacrifices he has made 
in the past, and makes today. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
ASHLEY BROWN 


On the Gold Coast Railway 


Movement Control, Takoradi, 
West African Force. September 29 
To THE Epitor oF THE RalLway GAZETTE 

Srr,—In my location I have every opportunity of observ ng 
the railway working in this part of the colony. There are many 
locomotive types, ranging from 0-8-0 and 4-6-4 tanks through 
4-6-0’s and ‘‘Pacifics’’ to ‘‘Mountains’’ and the new 
““Mikados’’ (or ‘‘ MacArthurs,’’ if you prefer) and ‘‘ Garratts.”’ 
The coaching stock exhibits almost as great a diversity. One or 
two coaches date, I understand, from the opening of the line 
early in the century. The newest first class coaches are comfort- 
able vehicles with armchair seats, two a side. All passenger and 
goods stock runs on bogies. 

The track is single, except for a few miles of double in this 
district where fairly intensive traffic is handled. There are no 
tunnels, but several deep cuttings. Bridges are mainly of simple 
construction. I should imagine that the stations have altered 
little since they were built. Most of them consist of a single 
platform and one, or occasionally two, crossing loops. Normally 
no passenger trains run at night, but specials and goods trains 
run through. 

Stations are more frequent than I had expected and are rarely 
more than five miles apart. Most of the places served are 
‘‘ higgledy-piggledy ’’ native villages of mud and thatch—and 
the ubiquitous—and iniquitous—corrugated iron. The larger 
towns often boast, however, of pleasantly laid-out European 
quarters, which are a relief after the evil-smelling slums of the 
native quarters. 

The scenery is monotonous, consisting mainly of ‘‘ bush.’’ Here 
and there, where there is a sizeable European community, laid-out 
parks are to be seen. In the eastern part of the colony the 
scenery is more interesting. There, pleasant rest houses are to 
be found in the high ranges of hills. 

As you will understand, we have largely to make our own 
amusements. Fortunately there are frequent cinema shows for 
the forces stationed in this district. One ‘‘ short’’ I saw recently 
showed a typical day in the life of Waterloo Station with an 
impressive close-up of the Atlantic Coast Express leaving with one 
of the ‘‘ Merchant Navy’”’ engines at the head. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY WILSON 
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The four group railways—Main lines to and from London and some of the principal cross-country routes 
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ANUARY 1, 1923, will always be a memorable date 
in railway history. On that New Year’s Day, 21 years 
ago, ‘‘ grouping ”’ took effect and four companies, of imposing 


size, assumed between them the ownership and management 
of the whole of the British main lines. To the regret of the 
large public for whom railway working has a strange fascina- 
tion, time-honoured names like North Western, Midland, 
Great Northern, Cambrian, Caledonian, and Highland fell 


out of use. Only one familiar name remained, the Great 
Western. People had to learn the significance of the titles 


chosen by the new amalgamated companies— 
Great Western Railway (G.W.R.). 
London Midland & Scottish Railway (L.M.S.R.). 
London & North Eastern Railway (L.N.E.R.). 
Southern Railway (S.R.). 


From the early days of railways there had been a tendency for 
independent lines to combine, or to enter into working agree- 
ments, with the object of stopping wasteful competition and 
strengthening their financial position. The creation of the 
“ Big Four ’”’ carried this policy to a logical conclusion and 
excited hopes that the railway problem was definitely settled. 
These hopes have been rudely shattered and after 21 years 
of grouping our Government is forced to consider the 
railway situation as it will exist at the end of the war, when 
difficult questions will also arise about road, water, and air 
transport. At this stage of uncertainty, it seems appropriate 
to review the circumstances which led up to grouping 
in 1923, and to describe the development of our railway system 
under the new regime. ‘ 

When the first world war burst upon this country on 
August 4, 1914, the Government took control over the 
railways, under the provisions of the Regulation of the 
Forces Act, 1871. This control was exercised through the 
medium of the Railway Executive Committee, which consisted 
of the General Maragers of the principal railways. The 
President of the Board of Trade was the nominal Chairman of 
the Committee, but its business was actually conducted by the 
Deputy-Chairman, Sir Herbert Walker, who was then General 
Manager of the London & South Western Railway. Both 
the R.E.C. and the individual railway companies had good 
reason to be satisfied with the part they played in winning 
the war. At the same time, the terms of compensation for 
the use of railway property were not ungenerous, but in the 
fourth year of war the Government saw that changes in 
economic conditions would make it impossible to drop control 
abruptly at the end of hostilities and leave the railways to 
carry on as they had done in peacetime. 

A Select Committee appointed in August, 1918, reported 
that unification of the railway system was desirable under 
suitable safeguards and that further amalgamation of railway 
companies might be a step towards that goal. These recom- 
mendations were largely responsible for the passing in August, 
1919, of the Act which constituted the Ministry of Transport 
and gave it control of the railways for a further period of two 
years. During that critical interval the first Minister of 
Transport, Sir Eric Geddes, was required to formulate a policy 
for giving the railways a fresh lease of life. In June, 1920, 
the Minister issued a White Paper proposing that the lines 
should be grouped into seven systems :— 


(1) Southern, as we now know that term ; 

(2) Western, the equivalent to the present Great Western ; 

(3) North Western, much the same as existing L.M.S.R. 
lines in England and Wales ; 

(4) Eastern, combining the “‘ three Greats ”’ ; 

(5) North Eastern, including the old N.E.R. and Hull & 
Barnsley ; 

(6) London Group, local lines ; and 

(7) Scottish Group, embracing all railways north of the 
Border. 

Few White Papers can have let loose such a flood of criticism 
as the Minister had to endure, but by May, 1921, Sir Eric 
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S.R. 


Geddes had reached a large measure of agreement with the 
Railway Companies’ Association as well as with representative 
bodies of traders and trade unions interested in railway 
reorganisation. On the 11th of that month he introduced the 
Bill which, after extensive amendment, became, on August 19, 
the Railways Act, 1921, and laid down the structure of the 
British railways as we have known it for a generation. 

The principal changes made by the Act in the original 
grouping proposals were the amalgamation of the Eastern 
and North Eastern groups with the North British and Great 
North of Scotland, and the fusion of the North Western 
group with the Western Scottish lines. The first change has 
proved to have advantages from an operating point of view, 
as the London & North Eastern Railway has full control 
of the East Coast route from London to Aberdeen and beyond. 
On the political and economic side, also, the amendment was 
desirable, as the constituent companies had a common interest 
in developing through-traffic by Berwick and the Forth and 
Tay Bridges. The second change in the original programme 
raised different issues. It led toa rather unwieldy combination 
including two predominant partners who not only had separate 
routes to Scotland, but also had methods of conducting their 
business which were hard to reconcile. Recognising these 
facts, The Railway Gazette outlined an alternative scheme, 
which would have preserved the old Midland Railway as 
the nucleus of a separate entity. This plan would have left 
three routes to the North, serving territories which did not 
overlap to any great extent, and the three owning companies 
would have kept their individual characteristics. Instead, the 
London Midland & Scottish Railway came into being and 
naturally experienced more trouble than the other Groups 
in devising an organisation to suit the new conditions. 

As soon as the membership of the Groups was fixed, the 
constituent companies proceeded to submit amalgamation 
and absorption schemes through the Minister to the Amal- 
gamation Tribunal created by the Act. The President of the 
Tribunal was Sir Henry Babington Smith, G.B.E., a dis- 
tinguished public servant ; the other Commissioners were Sir 
William Plender, G.B.E., an eminent chartered accountant, 
who later became a peer of the realm, and Mr. G. J. Talbot, 
K.C., the leader of the Parliamentary Bar. Undoubtedly it 
was a strong court and knew its own mind. A simple proce- 
dure was adopted, technicalities were not allowed to interfere 
with progress, and the outcome was that the new companies 
were able to act as from January 1, 1923. Further, the 
Tribunal had the duty of allocating the sum of £60,000,000 
which the Government undertook to pay in full discharge ot 
all claims by the railway companies arising out of the 
*‘control’’ of their property. Here again the Tribunal was 
in the happy position of being able to approve schemes drawn 
up by the railway companies and discharged its remit by 
February, 1923. The amalgamated companies consequently 
started with a clear field and were in a sound financial state, 
supported by strong reserves. In recording the happy issue 
of the proceedings before the Tribunal, The Railway Gazeite 
took the opportunity of commending the good sense and 
moderation shown by all parties concerned, and remarked 
that henceforth the companies stood ‘‘ squarely upon the 
provisions of the Railways Act for the economic and efficient 
conduct of their undertakings.” 

During the second half of 1921 and the year 1922, the 
managements of each set of constituent companies had been 
steadily getting ready for the transition from the old order to 
the new. Duplicate services were scheduled for abolition. 
Departmental Committees drew up lists of places where separate 
offices could be combined and the number of staff reduced. 
There was much activity about the choice of standard patterns 
for letter paper, forms, account books, and a thousand and 
one articles in general use. The advocates of uniformity had 
a unique chance of pushing their ideas. Sometimes it has 
been stated that amalgamation came to put an end to com- 
petition but, although the struggle for traffic between the con- 
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stituents of each Group ceased, there remained keen rivalry 
in districts served by more than one amalgamated company. 
Canvassing establishments were therefore overhauled with 
the object of concentrating the energy and skill of experienced 
railway representatives on the debatable ground. To add 
zest to the coming campaign, the Advertising Managers were 
called upon to design posters and to produce literature to 
explain the aims of the new undertakings to a slightly bewil- 
dered public. This demand for publicity on new lines was 
effectively met, and indeed grouping had a refreshing and 
vitalising influence on railway advertising. The style of 
pictorial and letterpress announcements markedly improved 
from 1923 onwards. The display of commercial advertise- 
ments on railway property was also brought under firm 
control and many stations soon became more attractive in 
appearance. On these matters a splendid lead had been 
given by the ‘“‘ Underground,” where the late Mr. Frank Pick 
thought along original lines about methods of appeal to the 
public and chose novel schemes, as well as the artists who were 
to design the posters, with great acumen. 


Preliminary Work 


The most important preliminary work of all fell to the 
Boards of the new companies, whose members were designated 
towards the close of 1922. Each Board had first to settle 
on broad lines how the work of its railway was to be organised 
so as to give adequate supervision over larger units than we 
had previously known in this country. The Board had then 
to select the chief executives to fit the new system of manage- 
ment. The task of selecting these officers was simplified to 
some extent by the retirement of a number of General Managers 
and departmental heads of the old companies, who were 
eligible for superannuation. On looking back at the history 
of the main staff changes initiated twenty years ago, the 
question arises whether the Boards would not have been well 
advised to retire, with suitable compensation, a number of 
the older officers who were asked to assume increased responsi- 
bilities. In some cases better results might have been secured 
by bringing the fresh thought of younger minds to bear on the 
difficulties of the changeover. Should any further adjustment 
of railway staff take place on a large scale, opportunity might 
with profit be offered freely to those of the rising generation of 
railway officers who seem likely to adapt themselves to a 
novel environment. Another noticeable weakness was a 
tendency to centralise authority too rigidly at certain head and 
divisional offices instead of delegating responsibility freely to 
local representatives. Apart from these criticisms, great praise 
is due to the companies for the judgment and sense of despatch 
shown in planning their initial arrangements. 


Standard Revenue 

There was no lack of enthusiasm among railwaymen on 
the opening of the new era. Had the railways not received 
a charter from the State to safeguard their interests ? Special 
stress was laid on the provisions of the Railways Act dealing 
with rates and charges. These were the outcome of a pro- 
longed inquiry conducted by the Rates Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Frank Gore Browne, K.C. 
After wrestling valiantly with a mass of evidence and piles 
of statistical details, the Committee believed that it had 
hit on asystem which would mark an epoch in the relations 
of the railways to traders and the travelling public. Schedules 
of standard charges were to be fixed in the first instance for 
each amalgamated company and were to yield, with efficient 
and economical working and management, a standard revenue 
to the owners. The Rates Tribunal, set up by the Act, was to 
review the position annually and 80 per cent. of the excess 
revenue earned by any company was to be passed on to the 
public by a reduction in rates. In theory, machinery was 
framed for adjusting rates and fares periodically through the 
agency of a Tribunal acting on business lines. A revised 
classification of merchandise and schedules of standard charges 
duly came into force on January 1, 1928, but all exceptional 
rates which had been used during the previous five years were 
continued mainly to assist the basic industries. Shortly after- 
wards there were ominous signs that the competition of the 
road motor and coastwise shipping were going to interfere with 
the control which the Rates Tribunal was supposed to exercise 
over rates and fares. In 1922 road motor competition had 
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been set aside as a factor of secondary importance: before 
long its existence was affecting the whole basis of railway 
charges. The measures taken in course of time to regulate 
road services will be mentioned later, but the rates problem 
is still with us and the hopes of the promoters of the Railways 
Act that they had solved it have proved illusory. To the 
railway companies there has been the positive gain that their 
right to earn a reasonable standard revenue has been recognised, 
but they can show little definite result from an immense 
amount of work which they have performed in elaborating 
their submissions to the Rates Tribunal. They have always 
been short by many millions of their standard revenue or, 
in other words, of the net earnings required to restore the 
strong financial position which they held in 1913. The stan- 
dard revenue now amounts to some £51,000,000, or 4-7 per 
cent. of the capital receipts. The nearest approach the net 
revenues of the four main-line railways made to standard 
revenue was fot 1929 when they totalled some £45,000,000. 


Artificial Prosperity 


Trade was good in the first year of amalgamation because 
the Ruhr occupation stimulated our heavy industries and coal 
exports. The railway companies were consequently able to 
pay substantial dividends at the start of their career, but this 
state of artificial prosperity faded out before 1924 had run 
its course and was followed by a serious slump in business. 
Matters were made worse by labour discontent, especially 
among coal miners, though the gloom of 1925 was brightened 
by the holding of the 10th International Railway Congress 
in London and by the Railway Centenary celebrations at 
Darlington. Thanks to the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the four Groups and the ‘“‘ Underground,”’ both of these func- 
tions were outstandingly successful and left many pleasant 
memories behind. In sombre contrast stood out the proceed- 
ings before the Coal Commission (1925) which was groping 
after means of averting trouble in the coalfields by reducing 
costs of production. As in all periods of slack trade, there 
was a cry for lower rail rates from the coal mining and other 
heavy industries and the Commission recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Standing Committee to improve the methods 
of conducting mineral transport. The Commission was 
decidedly of opinion that 20-ton wagons should gradually be 
introduced over a term of years and that district pools of 
private wagons should be formed by their owners. Not until 
1927 was the Standing Committee set up and it failed to 
persuade the coal trade to show any enthusiasm either for 
larger wagons or for wagon pools, in spite of the tactful and 
persistent efforts of its first Chairman, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
K.B.E., to secure agreement on a forward policy. 


Expenditure on New Works 


In 1926, the nation surmounted the crisis of the General 
Strike triumphantly, but had to face a wearisome stoppage of 
work in the coalfields. The railways soon exhausted their 
reserve stocks of coal and were forced to import American 
and Continental coal at high prices in order to maintain 
essential services. The lines were kept open throughout the 
cessation of coal-mining entirely at the expense of the owning 
companies, and we have a feeling that their unselfish and 
patriotic action might have been greeted enthusiastically by 
the Government, as the continuous working of the railways 
was a boon to the country and helped to steady things at a 
critical stage. This extraordinary expenditure on coal had 
to be met just when the companies were striving to reduce 
costs all round. Apart from the search for minor savings in 
working expenses, they were forced to review major expendi- 
tures on traffic facilities. Soon after amalgamation many 
schemes for new works, designed to improve traffic movement, 
had been undertaken. During the first three years of their 
existence, the capital expenditure of the four Groups amounted 
to £20,750,000. After 1925 the rate of capital expenditure 
was sharply checked, though the companies, even in times of 
financial stringency, recognise that railway property must 
not only be maintained but constantly stands in need of 
betterment to keep it serviceable. On looking back to 
the ‘‘ 20’s,’”’ we are gratified to see that the four Groups 
expended £37,615,000 before the end of 1929. This annual 
rate of spending, £5,373,000 on an average, could not have 
been maintained indefinitely, as, with falling dividends, the 
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price at which fresh capital could be raised was becoming 
unduly high. 

Although over a period of about 60 years the railway com- 
panies from time to time had pressed the Government to 
abolish the Railway Passenger Duty on fares in excess of ld. 
a mile, it was not until the Finance Act of 1929 that this duty 
was repealed. But in making this concession, the Act stipu- 
lated that 90 per cent. of the capitalised value of the revenue 
amounting to about £400,000 a year was to be spent on schemes 
of development. This meant that the companies were able 
to start by March, 1930, works costing about /6,600,000. 
The Southern Railway decided to extend electric working to 
Brighton and Worthing, while the other Groups strengthened 
their steam locomotive power, constructed marshalling yards, 
and relief lines and modernised coal-shipping appliances. 
Here it is worth noting that the Southern persevered with 
the 660-volt third-rail system of electrification, while the 
L.M.S.R. and L.N.E.R. decided to electrify the short, but 
busy, Manchester, South Junction & Altrincham joint line 
on the overhead system with a voltage of 1,500. As the 
overhead system is generally approved as standard practice 
for passenger and freight working on main lines, it was adopted, 
at a later date, for the conversion of the Liverpool Street- 
Shenfield and Manchester-Sheffield sections of the L.N.E.R. 

The programmes of ‘‘ Passenger Duty Works ”’ had scarcely 
been settled when the Government asked the railways to 
co-operate with it in carrying out schemes which would 
find work for large numbers of unemployed. There had been 
a slight recovery in trade in 1927, only to be followed by a 
recession in 1928, and the difficulty of providing employment 
in what have since come to be known as the “ distressed ’’ or 
“special’’ areas began to become acute. The railways 
agreed to undertake, with Government assistance, works 
which they would not otherwise have constructed, and the 
Development (Loan, Guarantees, & Grants) Act, 1929, made 
them eligible for interest payments of varying amounts spread 
ver a period of not more than 15 years on the capital spent 
om. approved schemes. The additional facilities and equip- 
ment provided through the two Acts of 1929 proved most 
useful when the railways had to cope with the abnormal 
requirements of the second world war. 


Three Gloomy Years 


[he year 1929 will also be remembered as the last reasonably 
prosperous period for the four Groups, though many millions 
vf stock did not receive any dividend. The improvement 
in traffic receipts was due entirely to large carryings of 
heavy merchandise, minerals, and coal. Unhappily the upward 
trend was not maintained. Both here and in America, 1929 
seems fated to remain a peak overtopping the later peacetime 
Yet it was in October, 1929, that the United States 
experienced a sensational collapse in business, with a rapid 
fall in commodity prices. A worldwide depression in trade 
and commerce ensued. Production in America fell off by 


540 per cent. in two years and British indexes of production 
@ also declined rapidly. 


At the beginning of 1933 only one ship 
was being built on the North-East Coast, which possesses 131 


}shipbuilding berths, and only 18 out of 88 blast furnaces in 


that area were blowing. 


South Wales, Lancashire, and the 


) West of Scotland also suffered severely from the blight on 


staple industries. During these three gloomy years there was 
a decrease of 16 per cent. in the freight ton-miles worked by 
the railways. From 1933 to 1937 the headlong decline in 
receipts was gradually arrested, but in 1938 there was another 


m landslide and the gross traffic receipts of the four Groups 
swere £29,000,000, or £7,000,000 below the takings for the 





previous year, although rates and charges had been increased 
by 5 per cent. on October 1, 1937. The situation became 
nearly as serious as it had been at the time of the General 
Strike of 1926, and the first half of 1939 brought few signs of 
4 permanent change for the better. Then the whole environ- 
ment was transformed by the declaration of war, and we may 
leave this sketch of fluctuations in traffic and revenue in order 
to explain a number of important measures which were 
‘ipproved by Parliament at various dates during the past 
15 years. Under the Acts in question the rights and powers 
of the railway companies were extended and their relations 
with competitive carriers were considerably modified. 
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Road Motor Transport 


In the early days of motor transport many of the old railway 
companies obtained powers independently to run motor 
vehicles, but as a rule their private Acts limited the carryings 
to traffic passing through railway stations. Handicapped by 
this restricted right to use the roads, the Groups saw much 
of their business being captured by the owners of buses 
and motor lorries, who could give a door-to-door service 
between any two places. The railways made several attempts 
to remove this inequality, and at last, in August, 1928, Acts 
were passed empowering the companies to provide road trans- 
port services at their discretion. The conduct of these 
services is subject to the scrutiny of the Minister of Transport, 
who receives a separate account of the financial results, 
together with statistics of operation. The railways immedi- 
ately exercised their new powers by purchasing a number of 
competitive road services outright, but soon came to prefer 
the policy of entering into partnership with existing under- 
takings. This course left the running of the services to 
experienced managers who were familiar with the intricacies 
of road work, while the railways, through their representatives 
on the boards of the associated undertakings, watched develop- 
ments and tried to co-ordinate road and rail in the public 
interest, including the introduction of inter-availability of 
tickets between numerous points. On the passenger side, this 
procedure has been a pronounced success and the railways 
have received a handsome return on their investment. Freight 
road services have not been stabilised in the same degree. The 
four Groups joined in acquiring the old-established businesses 
of Carter, Paterson & Co. Ltd. and Pickfords Limited, whose 
names had become household words, and individual companies 
have either purchased or taken a share in other road con- 
tractors’ concerns. The railways have extended their own 
collection and delivery services, especially in country districts. 
In round figures, the Groups now own 40,000 road vehicles ; 
one quarter of which are mechanically propelled. By parti- 
cipating in passenger road services‘on a large scale, the railways 
have cut down the cost of working branch lines. A few 
unprofitable branches have been closed altogether, and many 
lines are now confined to goods and mineral working. In no 
case has the public suffered inconvenience, as passengers, 
parcels, and mails are carried by buses timed to suit local 
needs. 

The year 1928 was also noteworthy for the appointment of 
a Royal Commission on Transport under the chairmanship of 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen. The membership of the Com- 
mittee could not be described as outstandingly strong. Its 
final report, published in 1931, reads like a long drawn out 
attempt to reach agreement by compromise and shirked one 
or two of the main issues. The Commission was, however, 
more fortunate than many similar bodies have been because 
action was taken on its preliminary reports before its sittings 
were concluded and some of its later recommendations were 
also accepted. The Road Transport Act, 1930, was the first 
fruit of the Commission’s inquiries. The system of licensing 
bus and coach services which the Act brought into force as 
from April 1, 1931, has established a series of regulated 
monopolies on the highways, which supply adequate facilities 
in all parts of the country. The Regional Traffic Commis- 
sioners, who issue the licenses, are enjoined to pay regard to 
rail service when they consider applications, and the judicial 
manner in which they have discharged their duties has gone 
a long way to check indiscriminate competition. 


The Salter Conference 


The Royal Commission found the question of road 
freight services painfully complicated. Very definitely it 
was of opinion that it was not in the national interest to 
encourage further diversion of heavy goods traffic from rail 
to road. It also thought that general hauliers of goods 
traffic should be licensed by Regional Traffic Commissioners, 
but went on to recommend that a Permanent Advisory 
Committee on Transport should be set up to advise the Minister 
of Transport of directions in which he might usefully take the 
initiative in promoting the co-ordination, improvement, and 
development of transport generally. In 1932 the Minister 
did appoint a committee of railway general managers and 
road hauliers, generally called the Salter Conference, to 
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consider the incidence of highway costs and the nature and 
extent of regulation of road and rail, so that both could 
carry on under equitable conditions. The committee dealt 
with its remit expeditiously and the outcome of its report 
was the Road & Rail Traffic Act, 1933, with its elaborate 
machinery for licensing freight motor vehicles. The Act 
substituted a beneficial measure of order for the chaotic con- 
ditions previously existing in the road haulage industry, but 
the Licensing Authorities had no power, as in the case of road 
passenger services, to attach conditions to the licence, either 
as to rates or charges, and thus did nothing to curb unfettered 
competition in charges by road hauliers bent on taking traffic 
at any price from other road, rail, or water carriers, In 
marked contrast to this easy-going attitude towards road 
haulage rates, the Act, in confirming the power of the railway 
companies to make “‘ agreed charges,’’ gave a trader the right 
to apply to the Rates Tribunal to fix such a charge when his 
business was detrimentally affected by the settlement reached 
with another trader. It is curious how old prejudices have 
survived to an era when the partial monopoly of inland 
transport, which the railways once held, has come to an end 
and it is obviously unfair that the companies should perpetu- 
ally be required to justify arrangements which rival carriers 
are free to adopt if they choose. As it happens, “ agreed 
charges ’’’ have not proved a rich source of railway revenue. 
A lot of labour is spent in analysing the details on which a 
particular charge is fixed and in testing its effect at intervals. 
Possibly traders profit by the system more than the railways, 
but it does help to keep traffic to rail. 
Air Transport 

Parliament had shown a different spirit when the railways 
promoted Air Transport Bills in 1929. The need for co- 
operation between rail and air was frankly recognised. We 
were in danger of falling behind Germany and the United 
States where interchange of rail and air tickets was in force 
and the two forms of transport linked up at convenient points. 
After a short hearing each of the companies was granted 
authority to fly to and from aerodromes in its own territory 
(excluding the Metropolitan Police District), provided that the 
flights were confined to European countries and did not go 
east of Warsaw. Under these powers, Railway Air Services 
Limited was constituted to operate flights on behalf of 
any of the railways. The railways subsequently acquired 
an interest in a number of other internal air lines and during 
the summer months before the war their associated companies 
operated over half of the inland route mileages for which 
licences were issued and an equal proportion of the railway 
aircraft mileage on these routes. The real value of the posses- 
sion of air powers will be felt after the war. The future of 
the combined rail and steamship services which the Groups 
ran to the Continent, the Channel Islands, and Ireland, in 
first class style, will have to be decided as soon as peace 
returns and much will depend upon the attitude taken by the 
Government on the question of the railway companies’ parti- 
cipation in air services. In any negotiations which may 
ensue, the railways, representing as they will do, companies 
with powers to use any form of transport as may be expedient, 
will have a strong claim to participate in the development of 
all internal and Continental air services. 


Pooling Competitive Traffic 


It will be remembered that the Royal Commission on 
Transport held the view that receipts trom railway traffic 
at competitive points should go. into a common fund for 
division on an agreed basis. This was not a novel suggestion, 
as pooling arrangements had already been in operation on 
some railways for a number of years. In 1932, the three 
‘heavy ’’ companies lodged comparative schemes for pooling 
their receipts from competitive traffic. The Minister of 
Transport referred their proposals to the Rates Tribunal, 
sitting as an Advisory Pooling Committee. The L.M.S.R.- 
L.N.E.R. scheme was examined first, and, after evidence had 
been heard at considerable length, was approved with effect 
from July 1, 1932. Receipts on competitive traffic were to 
be ascertained, and, before pooling, allowances for terminal 
and working expenses were to be deducted. The remainders 
were to be apportioned in ratio to ascertained averages for 
the three years 1928-29-30. Pooling schemes were also 
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sanctioned later for the G.W.R. and L.M.S.R. companies 
and for a tripartite pool between the G.W.R., L.M.S.R., and 
L.N.E.R. The Pooling Committee was advised that large 
economies might ensue through these arrangements : stress 
was also laid on the unity of interest which they were 
expected to create between the parties. Under both heads 
actual results have been somewhat disappointing. Appre- 
ciable savings have resulted from the combination of stafi and 
services at a number of centres, but, on the other side of the 
balance sheet the initial amount of accounting entailed was 
much greater than was expected. There appears to be 
some divergence of opinion between the companies on the 
advantages derived from pooling. 


London Passenger Traffic 


In 1933, the four Groups became interested in another 
pool of a different kind. The London Passenger Transport 
Act set up a Board with responsibility for managing buses, 
trams, tubes, the Metropolitan, and the surface railways 
worked by the ‘“ Underground.’’ The unified control of 
passenger movement within the London Transport Area was 
completed through a Standing Joint Committee, representa- 
tive of the Board and the four Groups. An important duty 
falling on this Committee is the review of projects to electrify 
suburban lines of the Groups; its aims are to improve 
facilities and to open through running between tubes and 
surface railways, while holding down costs of construction. 
Gross receipts of the L.P.T.B. undertakings and of the subur- 
ban lines of the Groups are pooled and divided roughly in 
the proportions of 62 per cent. to the Board and 38 per cent. 
to the railway companies. The Act which laid down this 
unique organisation was passed largely through the influence 
of Lord Ashfield, who became the first Chairman of the Board, 
and also of the Standing Joint Committee. His advocacy 
prevailed on the Government to finance electrification schemes 
with which the Committee wished to proceed. Two of the 
Groups are concerned in these plans. The Great Western 
is to construct and electrify two additional lines between 
North Acton and Ruislip so that Central London tube trains 
will give a direct connection to the City... The L.N.E.R. 
plans are more ambitious; they provide for electrifying the 
main line from Liverpool Street to Shenfield, and a large mile- 
age of branch lines on the Great Eastern and Great Northern 
sections. There will be connections either with existing 
tubes or with extensions to be driven by the L.P.T.B. Only 
a fragment of these works had been completed when war 
broke out, but two sound principles have been established. 
Suburban lines carrying a dense traffic within the London 
Transport Area should be electrified as soon as circumstances 
permit, and further, the Board should work short-distance 
suburban services as far as practicable and link them with 
its own tubes or surface lines. The main-line companies 
and the Board, it may be explained, come under the same 
measure of public control in the matter of suburban fares and 
facilities. The close collaboration between these transport 
agencies cannot fail to be advantageous after the war, when 
new problems of mass travel movement arise through the 
replanning of Greater London. 


More New Works 


Another large programme of railway and dock extensions 
outside of the metropolitan area was launched in 1935. The 
Government was again anxious to secure the assistance of 
the railways in carrying out schemes started which would 
employ a big labour force and, after negotiations with 
the Groups, passed the Railways Agreement Act, 1935. 
The Act constituted the Railway Finance Corporation to 
arrange, under Treasury guarantee, a loan of £27,000,000 at 
23 per cent. interest, repayable within 15 or 16 years. De- 
benture stock was to be issued, if required, as collateral 
security. 

On this occasion the list of works included three electrification 
schemes. The L.M.S.R. converted the Wirral Railway and, in 
conjunction with the Mersey Railway, gave a frequent service 
between the Cheshire peninsula and Liverpool. The Southern 
Railway rounded off its electrified system by carrying the 
third rail as far as Portsmouth, to the great benefit of many 
travellers. The L.N.E.R., on the other hand, drew up plans 
for the electrification of its line over the Pennines between 
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Sheffield and Manchester because the section carries a dense 
freight traffic up steep gradients and through the notorious 
Woodhead Tunnels. With steam operation 70 or 80 trains 
of all classes pass through these tunnels in each direction 
every day, including Sundays. Many of the freight trains 
require assisting engines, and altogether a creditable piece of 
railway work is regularly performed by making the best of 
rather cramped equipment. The district offers a fine field 
for the first trial in this country of electric working of 
freight trains over a long stretch of main line, but steam 
operation will not be superseded until a year or two after the 
war ends. 

lhe construction of new works on a generous scale during 
the period of trade depression was another example of 
railway enterprise and the confidence of the Boards in the 
future of their undertakings. These included the renewal 
and improvement of the permanent way, the modernisation 
of passenger and goods stations and equipment, improved 
methods of signalling, new and improved marshalling 
yards, the improvement of rolling stock, including the 
provision of new buffet and restaurant cars, the extensive 
modernisation and enlargement of hotels, and the extension 
and improvement of docks, including a substantial expenditure 
on coal-shipping appliances. In regard to the last-named it 
is a matter of opinion whether, in view of subsequent 
developments in the coal export trade, an adequate return 


will ever be earned in the post-war period. But it has 
been the country and not the shareholders who have 
benefited from this expenditure as, until the war came, 


there was not sufficient traffic to keep the new facilities 


fully employed. 


Transport Advisory Council 


In 1938, the Groups became seriously concerned about the 
growing effect of road competition in regard to which they 
had made frequent representations to the Government and 
had pointed out that the logical and inevitable result of 
unregulated road competition was that the railway companies 
would be forced to increase their rates for the lower classes 
of traffic which could not be carried by road. In Novem- 
ber they asked the Government to remedy the one-sided 
control of charges for merchandise traffic which placed 
the railways under legal disabilities in comparison with 
their competitors. In short, the appeal was for legisla- 
tion empowering the railways to charge such goods rates 
as were appropriate to the traffic consigned. Only with 
that equality of treatment could they retain or recover com- 
petitive business. The Minister of Transport referred these 
representations to the Transport Advisory Council which in 
turn arranged that the railway representatives should try 
to reach a measure of agreement with the trading and other 
transport interests concerned. The railways arrived at an 
understanding with the majority of these bodies, but only by 
making a large number of concessions. The Council endorsed 
most of the railway proposals as a step towards the ultimate 
objective of the co-ordination of all forms of transport but 
recommended that any Act which might be passed to give 
effect to the new arrangements should be limited to a period 
not exceeding five years, the idea being to give the transport 
interests an opportunity of effecting co-ordination by volun- 
tary effort. 

In this connection a previous Minister of Transport 
(Colonel Oliver Stanley) said on the Third Reading of the 
Road & Rail Traffic Act, 1933; ‘‘I believe it is far better 
that this kind of co-ordination, which has got to come, should 
come through voluntary effort and the voluntary agreement 
of the transport interests concerned.’’ In May, 1939, Captain 
Euan Wallace, who was then Minister of Transport, said that 
the Government accepted in principle the recommendations 
of the Council, but war was declared before the necessary 
changes in the law could be made. Recently, Lord Leathers 
referred to the persistent road/rail problem as the main 
problem to be solved and stated emphatically that the pro- 
posals of the Transport Advisory Council are not in themselves 
sufficient to.ensure the future stability of the railway system 
and that ‘‘ only when the outlines of a solution have been laid 
down and accepted will the railways.and road hauliers be able 
to plan their own future with confidence.”’ 
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Government Control—-A Hard Bargain 

On September 1, 1939, the Government assumed control of 
the railways under powers conferred on the Minister of War 
Transport by Defence Regulations (1939). The Minister at 
once commissioned the Railway Executive Committee to act 
as his Agent. Grouping restricted the membership of the 
Committee to five principal officers of the main-line com- 
panies and L.P.T.B., with an independent chairman. Pru- 
dently the R.E.C. has left the individual companies to carry 
on day-to-day affairs in their own way and has intervened only 
in matters arising out of the war when it was essential for all 
companies to take common action. The R.E.C. also acts as 
the connecting link with all Government departments, and 
with its guidance the railways have done magnificient work in 
conveying troops, munitions, and stores, as well as in serving 
the numerous camps, ordnance factories, and aerodromes 
opened in all parts of the country. We trust that a detailed 
account of their achievements will be published when “ con- 
trol ’’ lapses. 

The Government drove a hard bargain with the railway com- 
panies in regard to the compensation for the use of their 
property. Since December 31, 1940, the companies have 
merely received a lump sum annual rental equal to their 
average net revenue for the three years 1935-6-7, though 
it was obvious that they would be called upon to deal with 
a far larger traffic than they handled in the three basis years. 
The Parliamentary Secretary to M.W.T. admitted last month 
that the railways are carrying 50 per cent. more passenger 
and freight traffic than before the war and that the statistics 
were moving in a disturbingly rising curve. Permanent way, 
structures, and rolling stock are being submitted to an unpre- 
cedented strain and the companies have a strong claim to 
further substantial compensation for abnormal wear and tear 
unless it is made good before the end of the control period. 
So far ‘as normal wear and tear are concerned, the agreement 
with the Government provides that all items of maintenance 
are to be charged to the control account on the basis of the 
average amounts expended in the years 1935, 1936, and 1937, 
with adjustments for variation in assets, plus the estimated 
increased cost of carrying out the work. The figure is cumula- 
tive and, in effect, the current expenditure is converted into 
terms of prices in the base period and the difference between 
that figure and the expenditure in the base period, with an 
addition for the current increase in prices, is chargeable as 
arrears of maintenance to the control account. The accumu- 
lated arrears are paid into trust funds in the names of the 
Government and the respective railway companies and as the 
arrears of maintenance are overtaken at a later date the trust 
funds will pay for them. These trust funds aggregated 
£54 millions at December, 1942, and are now about £75 mil- 
lions, representing broadly the cost of one year’s maintenance 
work at current prices. This arrangement is much more 
satisfactory to the railways than the negotiations which 
followed the last war. When labour and materials are avail- 
able, the existence of these funds will enable arrears of main- 
tenance to be overtaken and provide considerable employ- 
ment. 

Operating and Technical Departments 


This is not the place to speculate about the future. It will 
be more profitable to consider how far Grouping has met 
the hopes of its originators and to sum up its influence on 
the trend of railway development. Straightaway we may 
dismiss as visionary the prophecies uttered in 1921 that 
enormous economies might accrue. Direct savings through 
amalgamation have been surprisingly small. Indirect 
economies probably have been more important, but it is 
impracticable to evaluate them. We know, for example, 
that the distribution of rolling stock was simplified and ex- 
pedited within each Group. In turn inter- “group exchange 
arrangements were improved and the advantages of “‘ common- 
user ”’ were exploited until it was easy to centralise the control 
of the country’s stock of wagons and containers in wartime. 
Somewhat analogous is the diversion of traffic to alternative 
routes. The Groups formed the habit of co-operating when 
accidents happened, in order to avoid train delays and so it 
is natural in wartime to call upon one route to relieve another 
which is becoming congested. 

In the technical departments also there has been a com- 
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mendable readiness to circulate information and to share 
experience. A free exchange of designs and records is possible 
when four or five Group officers, meeting frequently on a 
friendly footing, have replaced about twenty departmental 
heads who foregathered in formal fashion at the Railway 
Clearing House once a quarter. Grouping has given a 
definite fillip to research and has encouraged the adoption 
of scientific methods. Some of the constituent companies 
were specially well equipped for carrying on particular 
branches of work and the benefits derived from their plant 
and expert staff have been spread throughout the Group. 
Another advantage was the ability of the Mechanical and 
Civil Engineers to concentrate the manufacture of different 
classes of work at shops specially designed to give a high rate 
of production at a low cost. Districts served by the back 
ward constituent companies thus shared the resources of 
the up-to-date areas and the quality of equipment was raised 
all round. The best illustration we can think of is the re- 
furbishing of the rolling stock used on the through Scottish 
expresses and on important trains North of the Border. The 
Northern Groups vied with one another in building loco- 
motives of greater power than the old companies had possessed. 
Streamlining and every other device which ingenuity could 
suggest were tried on new models with the aim of increasing 
speed and tractive effort while reducing the consumption of 
coal. Many fine performances have been recorded with heavy 
trains on the three routes to the North, but the improvement 
of secondary classes of locomotives, especially those suitable 
for mixed traffic, has not been neglected and on the 
Scottish lines some of the old types look tiny alongside the 
heavy engines which are now standard throughout the Group 
systems. In much the same way most of the drive to instal 
luxurious coaches, even for third class travel, on the Scottish 
expresses came from headquarters in the South, and many 
of the old-fashioned carriages which ran on local services 
across the Border have been scrapped and replaced by more 
commodious vehicles. The Scottish traders too are now 
supplied with wagons of a standard to which they were not 
accustomed before amalgamation. 

Particularly in the case of the L.M.S.R., grouping enabled 
a considerable amount of standardisation to be effected, and 
schemes of reorganisation undertaken on a wide scale. The 
varying types of passenger stations, goods sheds, and loco- 
motive types, inherited from the 35 constituent and subsidiary 
companies, were analysed, and standard practice evolved. 
Typical of this was the reorganisation of the motive-power 
department, which was undertaken to secure more intensive 
use of engine power. Closely associated with this was the 
standardisation of types of locomotive. From the dozen or 
so of its predecessors which owned their own locomotives, the 
L.M.S.R. inherited no fewer than 393 different designs, but 
by the end of 1936 the number of types had been reduced to 
173, and was in course of further reduction to 136. Such 
substantial reductions have had far-reaching effects in the 
elimination of a considerable variety of spare parts, and in the 
concentration and expediting of heavy repairs in the shops. 

The rapid growth in the mileage of line signalled on colour 
light principles is another example of the tendency of modern 
ideas to permeate the length and breadth ofthe new systems. 
But for grouping, signal engineers might not have had so 
many opportunities of showing how electric power can be 
applied to the operation of distant points and even to the 
setting of an entire route at a busy junction. Modern signal- 
ling practice increases the capacity of the track and its 
advantages have been proved up to the hilt during the years 
of intensive war traffic, particularly in foggy weather. 


Initiative and Enterprise 


At the time of grouping fears were expressed in some 
quarters that initiative and enterprise would be scotched 
because of the size of the combined undertakings. We are 
satisfied that on the contrary there has been more scope for 
experiment and a greater inclination to think along fresh 
lines. For one thing fewer specialists have to be consulted 
before departures from the ancient ways are tried and, having 
wide responsibilities, these officers are likely to be broad- 
minded and not to be immersed in detail. The introduction 
of high-speed trains would have been hard to bring about 
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before the through routes came under one management and 
the Northern companies had a centralised control over long 
distance services just as the Great Western has at Paddington. 
Another innovation made easier by grouping was the running 
of train ferries between Harwich and Dover and the Continent. 
These ferries frequently carried special wagons with exceptional 
loads of machinery from stations in the North and Midlands 
to Italy and Hungary, and they brought back Continental 
wagons loaded with perishables and manufactured goods from 
almost every country in Europe. The Harwich—Zeebrugge 
route (for goods only) was opened in April, 1924, under 
L.N.E.R. auspices; in its early years it was worked by a 
company called Great Eastern Train Ferries Limited. The 
new Channel ferry service of the Southern Railway, in con- 
junction with the Northern Railway of France, was inaugurated 
in Oétober, 1936, and for the first time a through passenger 
service between London and Paris was operated without 
change of carriage, using specially-built vehicles of the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car Company, of smaller dimensions than 
the normal Continental cars, in order to run over the Southern 
Railway between London and Dover. For through goods 
traffic, large numbers of 4-wheel wagons were built by the 
Nord, P.L.M., and P.O.-Midi Railways in France, and by the 
Italian State Railways, as well as by the Southern Railway 

Again, it is questionable whether the old Great Eastern 
Railway would have dared to mechanise the marshalling 
yards at Whitemoor, March, or whether the North Eastern 
would have equipped one of its yards at Hull with retarders. 
These successful experiments had their origin in a report 
on the Frdélich brake prepared by the Railway Research 
Service, which was created because the four Groups and 
the ‘‘ Underground ”’ felt that their predecessors had not been 
closely enough in touch with transport developments in other 
countries. The Research Service is concerned with economic 
and statistical inquiries—not with technical problems—and its 
establishment is a token that a new urge for information is 
active. Another sign of enterprise was the opening of an 
office in New York, supported jointly by the Groups, for 
helping contact with American passenger and freight business. 
Agents for individual railway companies were also to be found 
in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Electrification and Lord Weir’s Committee 


Sceptics have asked whether the Groups have not fallen 
behind in the matter of electrification. Full credit is given to 
the Southern Railway for developing one of the largest 
suburban electrified systems in the world, but progress on 
other railways is voted slow and faltering. Perhaps some of 
these critics misinterpret the report of Lord Weir’s Committee 
on Electrification which was published in April, 1931. The 
Weir Committee approached the subject from the standpoint 
that the ‘‘ Grid,” with nearly 2,700 miles of main trans- 
mission lines, was ready to supply current, and further that 
the work of conversion would furnish a large volume of 
employment. It estimated that, apart from possible special 
expenditure of £45,000,000 on suburban services, a pro- 
gressive programme covering the whole railway system and 
carried out over a period of 15 to 20 years, would need 
new capital amounting to £260,000,000. In addition, the 
Central Electricity Board would have to meet an expenditure 
of £80,000,000 on separate power stations. Working with 
professional estimates based on 1929 traffic, the Committee 
saw a possible return of 7 per cent. in savings through the 
conversion. Coal consumption would be reduced by one half, 
but some of the conjectural economies in staff are open to 
doubt. Admittedly, intensive suburban electrification would 
be the most remunerative part of the scheme, and, so far as 
London is concerned, we have shown that some plans have 
been carried out and others will be completed as soon as the 
war is over. In the provinces, the L.N.E.R. converted 
11 miles of double track between Newcastle and South 
Shields in 1935, so that suburban services on both banks of 
the Tyne are now electrified. The South Shields change-over 
was a commercial deal, but when we turn to main lines we 
find that the Great Western could not make out a case for 
abandoning steam haulage in Devon and Cornwall. Though 
gradients there are severe, the traffic is not dense enough all 
the year round to justify an alteration. It is for the same 
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reason unlikely that the electrification of many branch lines 
covered by the Weir Report will ever be taken in hand. 
Much will depend upon the Government’s policy in regard to 
road construction. In view of the heavy expenditure on roads 
in the past 20 years or so, the railways were bound to follow 
a conservative policy in regard to expenditure on electrification 
for traction purposes. The constant increase of recent years 
in the number of motors used for driving machinery in work- 
shops and for operating cranes, conveyors, and coal-shipping 
appliances shows that the companies have been alive to the 
potentialities of electric energy as a substitute for steam or 
hydraulic power. 


An Enlightened Policy 


On one subject there is no room for cavilling. As soon as 
the Groups were formed, educational arrangements for 
the benefit of the staff were organised on an all-line footing. 
Opportunities for attending lectures on railway economics, 
railway operating, and cognate subjects previously had been 
open to the managing and clerical staff engaged in London, 
Manchester, York and a few more provincial centres. Courses 
of instruction on identical lines were started soon after amal- 
gamation wherever the university authorities were willing to 
appoint lecturers on transport. So from Southampton to 
Aberdeen there was an awakening among young railwaymen 
to the need for studying the principles underlying their day- 
to-day work. Simultaneously, the companies took care in 
selecting staff for promotion to seek out talent in every corner 
of their systems. Capable young men were also recruited for 
special training in the traffic, engineering, and accounting 
departments. The effect of these measures has been cumulative 
and the quality of our railway staff reached a high level before 
the war. If the majority of the railwaymen who are now 
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serving with distinction in H.M. Forces return safely to civil 
life, there will be no lack of competent candidates for senior 
railway posts in future. 

On this cheerful note we conclude our review of twenty-one 
strenuous years. Our general conclusion is that grouping 
has accomplished its object of assisting railway development 
in this country. The existence of four strong units helped the 
railways to weather the prolonged economic blizzard which 
would have overwhelmed many of the weaker companies of 
pre-amalgamation days. Collectively, our railways form an 
efficient transport machine. They also own manufacturing 
plants, designed on modern principles, with the capacity not 
only to turn out railway rolling stock and a great variety of 
material for railway use, but also, when required, to execute 
high-grade work for outside purposes: In the conduct of 
what is still an enormous business, the companies are able 
to rely upon their own resources and on many occasions in the 
past they have spared some of their best men to take up posts 
of national importance for a time. The Groups can claim 
confidently that since 1923 they have steadily pursued an 
enlightened policy which normally gives the public satisfactory 
service at reasonable charges. In the war years, the country 
has had the inestimable advantage of the large expenditure 
incurred by the railways in pre-war years in maintaining 
their undertakings in a high standard of efficiency. They 
have never failed to answer the most exacting demands made 
upon them and have shown that railways remain the backbone 
of the country’s system of ways and communications. At the 
end of hostilities the Government will be lacking alike in 
gratitude and foresight if it does not take steps to ensure 
that our railways are established on a fair financial basis 
which will enable them to develop and increase their usefulness 
to the community. 








Economy in 


in pre-war days, the great wastage of lubricating oils 

on steam locomotives was a source of serious concern to 
railway companies. At the present time, bearing in mind the 
country’s dependence on imports from abroad for practically all 
its oil supplies, the problem has assumed a much more serious 
aspect. 

Probably the most prolific cause of waste in lubricating oils 
is the very widespread use of worsted trimmings. This primitive 
device has so many drawbacks that it is somewhat surprising to 
find how much it is still in evidence. Convenience and simplicity 
are the only possible advantages that could be claimed for trim- 
mings, and the latter quality is considerably discounted by the 
fact that, for satisfactory results, the number of strands must 
be varied from time to time, to suit the changes in the viscosity 
of the oil occasioned by seasonal variation in temperature. 

The great evil of trimmings, however, lies in the fact that 
unless they are removed from the oilways, lubrication will con- 
tinue, even when the engine is standing, until the reservoir is 
exhausted. With such waste occurring on many bearings in 
every engine, it is inevitable that the sum total of oil unnecess- 
arily wasted reaches a very high figure. Both worsted and wire 
trimmings suffer from this defect; the latter type has a longer life, 
but is more liable to allow dirt-and grit to pass. 

A further objection to the use of trimmings is that, even if 
engine crews could be persuaded to withdraw them whenever 
necessary, the comparatively inaccessible positions of many of 
them would make the task very irksome. There are certain 
engines in which such oilboxes have been located on the firebox 
backplate; the idea is good, because the local warmth promotes 
the flow of oil, but in such instances the oilboxes are restricted 
to axlebox lubrication. 

Mechanical lubricators, because they supply oil only when 
the engine is moving, are not open to the objections advanced 
above, and are susceptible of a fine degree of adjustment by 
means of the perforated ratchet arm. Used in conjunction with 
anti-carbonisers, they have given excellent results in this 
country for the values and cylinders of superheated engines, the 
ordinary variety, without anti-carboniser being retained for the 
axleboxes. If the latter type could be applied to a larger 
number of points on the locomotive, by providing it with a greater 
number of feeds, much of the present wastage of oil could be 
overcome. In this connection, it must be remarked that a 
lamentably large number of engines have most inadequate lubri- 
cation arrangements for the horn cheeks, and in their commend- 
able desire to avoid failures, drivers are apt to lubricate these 
parts to an unnecessary degree. 
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Lubricants 


Hydrostatic lubricators provide a well-tried alternative to 
mechanical lubrication, and have the added advantage of control 
which can be varied while actually running. This type, too, 
could be applied to a number of engines as a substitute for 
worsted or metal trimmings, and here again’ it must be empha- 
sised that the question is not merely one of capital expenditure, 
for the need to conserve oil overrides other considerations. 

What of moving parts for which an oil pipe connection to a 
mechanical or hydrostatic lubricator is impossible? In this 
category are gudgeon and motion pins, eccentric rods, big ends, 
etc. Here the best solution would appear to be the provision of 
grease cups. This course has been adopted on a large number of 
locomotives, so that there is no doubt as to its practicability. 
The usefulness of the grease cup method of lubrication for such 
parts has been proved by extensive trials, including several in 
India. It was first necessary, however, to educate Indian engine 
crews to the ‘fact that a grease-lubricated bearing runs at a much 
higher temperature than the equivalent oil-lubricated type; the 
temperature of the former is normally around 180-200 deg. F. 

Bearings at present lubricated by oil through the medium of 
trimmings can be converted to the grease-lubricated type by 
drilling out the syphon pipe in the oil reservoir, and spot- 
welding the oil-cup cap (with the nipple attached) to the rod or 
link. It is, perhaps, not a pretty method, but it is a job which 
can be carried out simply and quickly. 








PROBLEMS OF CoLOUR-LIGHT SIGNAL Dimminc.—Although 


the dimming of colour-light signals during darkness applied 
to at least one British installation before the war, only 
the requirements of home security have made the practice 


general. The discussion at a recent meeting of the Institution of 
Railway Signal Engineers showed that the problem of dimming 
is not solved so easily as might appear at first sight. On clear 
nights there is little doubt that some reduction in beam intensity 
is an advantage, as the glare of undimmed signals is excessive. 
Many drivers approve the dimming. Where there is little or no 
fog, automatic apparatus for reducing signal lights as daylight 
fails has been employed successfully; but such equipment would 
have the opposite effect to that required if it acted when fog 
caused a reduction in the surrounding light. Similarly, during 
fog at night the signals need restoring to full intensity. Control 
by seme responsible person appears at present to be the only 
practicable course, but the area involved must not be too large, 
or fog may occur locally and the official be unaware of it. 
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PERSONAL 


Major R. K. Hubbard, O.B.E., Assis- 
nt General Manager, Central Argentine 


iilway, has been appointed Acting 
General Manager, in succession to the 
te Mr. D. M. MacRae. 

Mr. LD. H. Handover is resigning his 


sition as Traffic Director, British Over- 


is Airways Corporation. 


L.M.S.R. APPOINTMENTS 
The L.M.S.R. announces :— 
Mr. J]. Shaw, Head of Sec 


on (Wages), Labour & Estab 
shment Office, Watford, 
1O., to. be \ssistant fol 
Wages Staff, Labour & Estab- 
shment Office, Watford, H.Q 
Mr. T. F. B. Simpson, Chief 
\ssistant (Machinery & Plant), 


M.E. & E.E., Derby, H.Q., 
to be District Outdoor Machi 
ery Services Assistant, Man 
hester. 

Mr. S. Hurst, Stationmaster, 


Derby, to be Stationmaster, 
Preston, vice Mr. T. Lomath, 
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traction. Mr. A. Home-Morton 
excellent illustrated booklet 
the subway and its equipment. 


wrote an 
describing 





The late Mr. Lightly S. Simpson, who 
United 


was General Manager, Railways 
of Havana, from 1929 to 1939, left 
£54,840. 

CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY 


Mr. H. Taylor, Passenger Agent, Liver- 


pool, Canadian Pacific Railway, is retir- 
ing on December 31, after 53 years’ ser- 








NEWS SECTION 


to record the death, at the 
Mr. A. E. Lord, M.B.E., 


We regret 


age of 79, of 


who retired in 1923 from the position of 
Station Superintendent, Charing Cross, 
South Eastern Railway. He was one of 


three brothers who have spent their lives 
in railway service. Mr. Lord was the 
holder of a number of foreign decorations. 


INDIAN RAILWAY STAFF CHANGES 
Mr. A. T. Williams has been appointed 


as Government Director of Indian Rail- 
way Companies. 

Mr. B. D. Tims has been 

appointed as Assistant Gov- 


ernment Director of Indian 


Railway Companies. 


Mr. P. W. Wilton Davies 
has been confirmed perman- 
ently as Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer, N.W.R. 

Mr. J. E. Heining has been 
confirmed provisionally as 
Deputy Chief Engineer, 
N.W.R., although continuing 
to officiate as Deputy General 
Manager. 

Mr. R. Proudlock has been 
appointed to officiate as Divi- 


etiring. sional Superintendent (Senior), 
Mr. V. L. Ward, Station N.W.R. 
naster & Goods Agent, Well- Mr. T. G. R. Eagan has 
ngborough (Midland Road), been confirmed provisionally 
iso in charge of London as Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Road, to b Stationmaster, N.W.R. 
Derby. Mr. H. W. Puttick, on re- 
Mr. R. Little, Stationmastet turn from leave, has’ been 
« Goods Agent, Morecambe reposted as Chief Electrical 
Promenade), to be Station Engineer, N.W.R. 
master & Goods Agent, Well- Rai Bahadur S. R. Chopra 
ngborough (Midland Road), has been appointed to officiate 
iso in charge of London Road. as Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Mr A. W Sell, Station N.W.R. 
naster & Goods Agent, Ship Mr. F. J. De Souza, Deputy 
ey, also in charge of Saltaire, Chief Engineer, N.W.R., has 
to be Stationmaster & Goods been transferred to the Govern- 
Agent, Morecambe (Promen- ment Railway Inspectorate. 
ide) Mr. H. M. R. Morse, on re- 
Mr ¥ Day, Passenge! turn from military duty, has 
Agent, Southport, to be Pas- been appointed Deputy Chief 
enger Agent, Manchestet Mechanical Engineer (M.), 
Victoria, Exchange, and Town N.W.R. 
Offices), vice Mr. J]. W. B. —_——_ 
Rayner, retiring. Elliott & Fry COLONIAL RAILWAY 
Mr. C. Hinchliffe, Passenget iad . : APPOINTMENTS 
Agent, Wigan, to be Pas- The Rt. Hon. the Baron Leathers of Purfleet, C.H. The Crown Agents for the 
enger Agent, Southport. Minister of War Transport Colonies have made _ the fol- 
Mr. T. Frame, Goods Agent, lowing first class appoint- 
General Terminus (Glasgow), ments :— 
be Goods Agent & Harbour Collector vice. Mr. D. O. Beaton has been Mr. V. F. Meeson to be Assistant Loco- 
Ayr, vice Mr. W. Mather, retired. appointed Passenger Agent, Liverpool. motive Superintendent, Gold Coast 
Mr. T. Harris, Assistant Goods Agent, - Government Railway. 


Street (Glasgow), to be Goods 
\gent, General Terminus (Glasgow). 

Mr. R. Wearing, Foreman, Carriage & 
Department, Bromsgrove, to be 


District Foreman, Carriage & Wagon De 


Hudson, 


irtment, Street, Mr. W. 


Hope 


retired 


VICE 


We regret to record the death on Decem- 


ber 5, at the age of 68, of Mr. Andrew 
Home-Morton, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.E.E., Secretary of the Incorporated 


adhere to their original idea of using cable 


\ssoeiation of Electric Power Companies. 
Ss an engineering student he had worked 
1 the construction of the Glasgow Dis- 
ict Subway, opened in January, 1897, 


inder his father, Mr. D. Home-Morton, 
1e Consulting Mechanical Engineer to the 
indertaking. It was on the latter’s 
ulvice that the promoters decided to 


We regret to record the death, at the 
age of 62, of Mr. M. R. Mainprice, for- 
merly Director & Secretary of Brown, 
Bayley’s Steel Works Limited. 


In addition to those whose names were 


given in our issue of October 22, Messrs. 
H. Dodsworth, R. Mutch, and A. E. 
Taylor, prisoners-of-war, Stalag Luft 6, 


have passed 
examination 
Transport. 


part 1 of the graduateship 
for 1943 of the Institute of 


‘ 


The late Sir Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., 


M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., who was Chair- 
man of the Barrington Light Railway 
Company, left £390,947. The bequests 


included £5,000 to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and £1,000 each to the 
InStitution of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 





Mr. J. Hopwood to be Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, Gold Coast Government 
Railway. 

Mr. R. McWilliam to be Assistant 


Storekeeper, Gold Coast Government Rail- 
way. 

Mr. J. M. Brown to be Assistant Engi- 
neer, Gold Coast Government Railway. 

Mr. W. Sandison to be Assistant Traffic 
Officer, Nigerian Railway. 

Mr. G. H. Seaton to be Assistant Traffic 
Officer, Nigerian Railway. 

Mr. W. G. Dennis to be Assistant 
Traffic Officer, Nigerian Railway. 

Mr. S. M. Wilkinson to be Section 
Engineer, Grade III, Nigerian Railway. 

Mr. R. E. Morris to be Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, Palestine Railways. 

Mr. C. A. Chapple to be Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent, Palestine  Rail- 
ways. 
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Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C., D.L. Mr. Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., F.S.A. 


Chairman, Great Western Railway Company Chairman, Southern Railway Company 


Elliott) [& Fry 
Sir Ronald Matthews, J.P. Sir Thomas Royden, Bt.. C.H., J.P., D.L. 


Chairman, London & North Eastern Railway Company Chairman, London Midland & Scottish Railway Company 
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Sir James Milne, K.C.V.O., C.S.I. Mr. E. J. Missenden, O.B.E. 


General Manager, Great Western Railway General Manager, Southern Railway 


Elliott) 
Sir Charles Newton Sir William Wood 


Chief General Manager, President of the Executive, 
London & North Eastern Railway London Midland & Scottish Railway 
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Mr. John G. Robinson 
\ leading figure in the field of locomotive 
engineering practice in this country has 


death, at Bourne 


passed away with the 
age of 87, 


mouth, on December 7, at the 


of Mr. John G. Robinson, C.B.E., who 
was Chief Mechanical Engineer of the 
former Great Central Railway Company 
from 1902 until his retirement in 1923 
oon after the formation of the London & 
North Eastern Railway Company. He was 


the only holder of that particular title 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that he 
was offered by the directors of the new 
imalgamated company the posi- 
tion of Chief Mechanical En 
gineer, but preferred to recom- 
mend the appointment of a 
vounger man—the late Sir Nigel 
Gresley—to cope with the exact 
ing problems involved in the pro 
vision of motive power for the 
larger undertaking The out 
tanding success achieved by Si 
Nigel Gresley’s 
fitting tribute to the soundness of 
Mr. Robinson’s advice. Mr. 
ktobinson was also the originator 
f several useful devices applic 
locomotives and othe 
pheres of railway activity 

He served his apprenticeship 
ith the Great Western Railway, 
first under Mr. Joseph Armstrong 
ind then Mr. William Dean, and 
the completion of his appren 
was engaged at Bris 
connection 


designs was a 


ible to 


ol 
ticeship he 
ol, principally in 
ith the running department and 
ncidental outsice In 1884 
he was appointed Assistant Loc 


work 


motive Superintendent of — the 
Waterford, Limerick Western 
Railway, and in 1888 was ad 
vanced to the position of Chiet 
of the Locomotive, Carriage «& 


Wagon Department of that line, 
imalgamated 


vhich in 1901 was 

with the former Great Southern 
& Western Railway In 1900 he 
went to the Great Central Rail 


way as Locomotive Engineer In 
1902 the Carriage and Wagon D« 


partments were onthe retirement 
of Mr. J. Parker, placed under his 
charge, and his official title then 
became ‘‘ Chief Mechanical En 
gineer.’’ Mr. Robinson attacked 


the problems associated with the 
of the company’s 


improvement 
standards with 


locomotive 
and successively designed 


vigour 
ind built engines of increasing 
size and power, until before many years 


had passed the Great Central was looked 
upon as a line on which locomotive practice 
very high degree. His 
have a reputation for 
ind excellence of foot- 
plate accommodation At this point we 
may fittingly quote from a letter in our 
correspondence columns on page 454 of our 


had advanced in a 
engines, moreover 
ymmetry of outline 


issue of May 7, 1943, from Mr. G. V. O 
sulkeley, who says, apropos of locomotive 
lineaments, ‘‘To me the locomotive de 


signer par excellence was Mr. John G 
Robinson, whose beautiful engines used to 
adorn the former Great Central Railway.’’ 
Mr. Robinson was also mindful of the ad 
vantages gained by providing enginemen 
with comfort and protection on the foot 


plate As his locomotives increased in 
power, symmetry of outline and ‘‘ cab com 
fort’’ were retained without in any way 
preventing the realisation of the best re 


sults possible from given proportions and 
equipment. 

At a time when the Atlantic type of loco- 
1 sense, 


motive was, 1n 


competing with the 
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4-6-0 type for supremacy, Mr. Robinson 
built engines having the same boiler, size 
of cylinder, and other features, and differ- 
ing only in the fact that some had the 
4-4-2 and others the 4-6-0 arrangement, 
and he ran them more or less one against 
the other, with a view to tests on the basis 
of all-round results. Both proved excellent 
in their way, and although the building of 
Atlantics ceased in due course, and later 
designs for the heaviest work were of the 
4-6-0 type, always increasing as time went 
size and power, the Atlantics con- 
to be worked on the main line. 


on in 
tinued 





The late Mr. John G. Robinson. C.B.E.. 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Great Central Railway, 1902-23 


rhe first 3-cylinder high pressure engines 
in this country were designed by Mr 
Robinson for the concentration yard of the 
Great Central Railway in South Yorkshire. 
Che conditions of working this yard neces- 
sitated powerful tank engines of the 8- 
wheels-coupled type, capable of propelling 
train loads of coal of 80 wagons up the in- 
cline at a slow speed, to enable the wagons 
to be detached and gravitated into the var- 
ious sidings, and to reduce the liability of 
sticking. The 3-cylinder engines with 
cranks set at 120 deg. were adopted with 
very great success. Subsequently under his 
direction there began the era of the big 
locomotive on the Great Central Railway, 
and he successively turned out at the Gor- 
ton shops very powerful main-line and tank 
locomotives for goods, mineral, and _ pas- 
senger train working, each one as it ap- 
peared being a considerable advance upon 
its predecessors 

In the year 1911 he turned his attention 
to the development of superheating appar- 
atus, a subject which he had followed with 
interest from the very outset. The wide- 
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spread use of the apparatus bearin; 
name is a striking testimony to its ¢ 

ency. The use of superheating appar 
in locomotive boilers entails as a rule 
adoption of other features, including pis 
valves, release valves, etc., and Mr. Rol 
son early gave his attention to the 
provement of these details of equipn 
He also devoted himself to the subjec 
forced lubrication, and he evolved 

fitted to many locomotives on the G 
Central Railway a type of lubricator nar 


Intensifore which gave reliable 
satisfactory service. 
His other inventions inclu 


apparatus for preparing and u 


ising pulverised fuel, colloi 
fuel mixtures, etc., in locomoti 
fireboxes, and, apart from 


vices centered in the locomoti 
itself, he introduced a train-cx 
trol system under the name 
Reliostop, and also anti-coll 
sion etc., fittings, which prov: 
their vaiue in an emergency. 

After his retirement M 
Kobinson was for a_ time 
Director of Beyer, Peacock 
Co. Ltd., during Sir Sam Fay 
chairmanship. 

His son, Mr. M. D. Robins« 
is District Locomotive Superi 
tendent, Neasden, L.N.E.R. 

The funeral, which was _ pr 
vate, place at Bourn 
mouth on Saturday, Decemb 
11, and, in addition to relative 
was attended by Sir Sam Fay 
General Manager of the forme 
Great Central Railway, who w 
associated with Mr. Robinson 
1 number of his activities 


took 


(See editorial article, page 603) 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY STAFI 
CHANGES 
Phe Southern Railway an 
nounces the following - staff 
changes, to take effect from 

January 1, 1944:— 

Mr. W. M. Perts, Commercial 
Superintendent, to retire. 

Mr. A. E. Hammett, Assis 


tant Commercial Superintendent, 
to be Commercial Superinten 
dent. 

Mr. W. H. F. 
tant to Commercial 
tendent, to be Assistant 
mercial Superintendent. 
L.N.E.R. Starr CHANGES 
Ihe L.N.E.R. announces that 
the arrangements previously 
Mr. C. P. Hopkins, Assistant 


Mepsted, Assis 
Superin 
Com 


in place of 
intimated, 


to the Chief General Manager, will be 
responsible for the duties of Mr. T. F 
Cameron while the latter is acting as 
Divisional General Manager, Scottish 


Area, during the absence of Mr. R. J. M. 
Inglis on Government service. 

It is announced also that Mr. W. Pil 
kington, of the City Manager’s Office 


Hamilton House, will be transferred to the 


position of Goods Agent at 
Street & East Smithfield on 
next. 


Royal Mint 
January | 





OF CONSULTING 
(INCORPORATED) 
undermentioned have been elected 
Association of Consulting 


ASSOCIATION E-NGINEERS 

The 
Members of the 
Engineers 

Messrs. H. L. S. Heap, B.Sc. (Eng 
(London), M.I.E. A.M.I.M.E.; H. 
Platts, B.Sc. (Eng.) (London), M-Inst.C.1 
M.1.Struct.E. ; and H. Pooley, B.S 
(Bristol), M.Inst.C.E., M.1I.Mech.F 
M.1.Struct.E., F.G.S. 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—220 


Government Department Movements 

The Treasury has issued the following 
statement: ‘‘ There is no truth whatever 
in the statement made in The Daily Mail 
of December 7 that Government Depart- 
ments evacuated to the North-West have 
started what will become a large-scale 
return to London. Very occasionally some 
quite minor staff transferences have to be 
made, but there has been no large scale 
move nor is any in contemplaticn. . No 
section of the Ministry of Food has left 
Colwyn Bay (apart from the transference 
involving under 40 of the staff early in the 
year) nor is there any proposal for such a 
move.” 

Southern Station Lighting 

Early in the war the A.R.P. electric 
lighting requirements at Southern Rail- 
way stations were met by placing shades 
over the existing lamps and obscuring 
them with blue dye, etc. A great deal of 
the illumination of these ordinary lamps 
was therefore wasted. Recently, however, 
the wiring of these lamps has been altered 
so that they now run in series. At the 
same time the old lamps which were 25, 
40, or 60 Watt were replaced by a 15-Watt 
lamp at a reduced voltage. This new lamp, 
which is umnobscured, gives the same 
illumination as the old obscured lamps. 
Not only is there an economy in electricity, 
but the life of the lamps is prolonged by the 
lower voltage. 
Road Transport Answers Emergency 

Call 

The Government plans for using road 
transport as a flexible reserve force have 
been put to a practical test. This began 
when the arrival of a number of unusually 
large Atlantic convoys caused a heavy 
and unexpected movement on the rail- 
ways. Hundreds of lorries were required 
to clear a serious overflow of traffic in 
another part of the country, and for 
some weeks they provided a non-stop 
shuttle service to and from the congested 
area. During this period they moved 
over 120,000 tons of materials and equip- 
ment urgently needed by the factories 
and forces. Other forms of transport, 
together with transport units of the fight- 
ing services, were also called in, and, by 
the combined efforts of all concerned, 
what might have been a serious hold-up 
was averted. 

It was the first major emergency since 


the Road Haulage Organisation began 
operations eight months ago, but the 
mobilisation of vehicles was completed 


without a hitch. The emergency call was 
received late one night. It was passed 
by telephone from area offices to unit con- 


trollers and from unit controllers to 
vehicle operators and crews. Drivers 
were roused from their beds and 


despatched on journeys which took them, 
in many instances, well over 100 miles. 
Lorries which had been unused for some 
time in order to save fuel and rubber 
were manned at short notice and put on 
the road. Mobilisation proceeded or 
similar lines to the mobilisation of the 
National Fire Service for a major out- 
break. Surplus vehicles in adjoining areas 
were drawn into the congested area, and 
vehicles in more distance parts moved up 
into reserve. As the vehicles closed in, 
the repercussions were felt in ever-widen- 
ing circles, and tradesmen’s vans 400 
miles from the centre of the disturbance 
were called in to replace those acting in 
support. Vehicles used under ‘‘B”’ 
(limited carriers) licences were licensed 
to run long distances and given special 
fuel allowances. Short-distance vehicles 


belonging to the Road Haulage Organisa- 
tion were transferred to long-distance 
work, and local vehicles were hired and 
substituted for them. 

Within twelve hours of the first call 
being transmitted, the first contingents of 
men and vehicles were streaming to the 
congested centre. The total number of 
vehicles normally based on the affected 
area was small, but by the time mobilisa- 
tion had been completed the fleet used 


in that area numbered nearly 800. Emer- 
gency offices were opened, and traffic 


movement officers, with clerical assistants 
were drafted in to strengthen local staffs. 
At the same time a large municipal car 
park was taken over as a rendezvous, 
where lorries could be sorted out and 
allotted tasks according to their type and 
capacity. A major problem was the bil- 
leting of vehicle crews. In one town en 
route it was nécessary to find accommo- 
dation every night for nearly 200 men. 
A part solution was found by billeting 
many of the crews in the local infirmary. 
Some of the men came, as they thought, 
to make a single run. They remained, in 
many cases, to provide a non-stop service 
for a fortnight. 

Long-distance vehicles were despatched 
at an average rate of 280 a day, carrying 
some 2,200 tons; in addition, the de- 
spatches of short-distance vehicles used 
on runs of under 60 miles, averaged 187 
a day, carrying some 1,200 tons. In all, 
nearly 17,000 journeys were made, many 
of them for distances of up to 400 miles. 
The situation at the beginning of the 
emergency was that some 75,000 tons of 
raw materials were awaiting removal, and 
that, unless the means of disposal could 
be increased, the surplus might be ex- 
pected to grow at the rate of 3,000 tons 
a week. 

In response to telephone calls, factory 
workers who had finished work for the 
week-end turned out to assist the lorry 
men in loading and unloading. The cased 
vehicles presented a more difficult prob- 
lem because of their exceptional weight, 
and cranes were moved into position to 
deal with the loading. Here again, work 
proceeded throughout every week-end. 
The movement continued without a pause 
for several weeks. Every day reports 
were received at the Central Traffic Con- 
tro] Office at the Ministry of War Trans- 
port im London, registering progress. 


G.N.R. (Ireland) Winter Train Services 

From the beginning of November certain 
seasonal relief trains that had been run 
on the Great Northern Railway of Ireland 
were withdrawn. These included the 6.45 
p.m. from Dundalk to Belfast (relief to 
the 6.15 p.m. from Dublin), and the 12.35 
p-m. from Belfast to Dundalk (relief to 
the 12.15 p.m. to Dublin). To replace the 
latter in part, however, a new train is now 
running at 12.35 p.m. from Belfast to 
Warrenpoint, calling at principal stations ; 
the 7.50 p.m. from Warrenpoint to Newry 
is extended to Belfast, calling only at 
Portadown and Lurgan, and arriving at 
9.20 p.m. 


Producer Gas in Eire 

It was announced recently that the plans 
of the Government in Eire for equipping 
producer gas plants to commercial goods 
vehicles have been proceeding according 
to schedule. Six months ago, the aim was 
announced of fitting 4,000 vehicles in a 
year; about 2,000 vehicles are already 
stated to have been fitted. Under the 
scheme, owners of three or more vehicles 
are expected to fit a gas producer plant to 
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AIR RAIDS 


During an air raid or when an 
ALERT is sounded, trains will 
cease to run on the following 
sections of the Underground 





Bank to London Bridge 
Strand to Kennington 


via Charing Cross and Waterloo 
(Charing Cross and Waterloo Stations closed) 


NORTHERN LINE 





Piccadilly Circus 

to Elephant & Castle 
via Charing Cross and Waterloo 
(Trafalgar Square. Charing C 

Lambeth North and Elephant & Castle Stns closed) 
Special buses wil) run between Piccadilly Circus and 
Elephanc& Castle via Charing Cross Underground Stn 


Shoreditch 
to Surrey Docks 


(Shadwell, Wapping and Rotherhithe Stations closed) 


BAKERLOO LINE 





EAST LONDON LINE 








AVAILABILITY OF TICKETS 
Passengers already holding tickets available at closed stations 
may travel to or from any other London Transport station in 
the vicinity and by any alternative Underground route. If no 
such route 1s available passengers may make or complete their 
journeys by bus, tram or trolleybus without extra payment 
At closed stations, except Trafalgar Square and Waterloo, the 
ticket office will remain open for the sale of rail tickets which 
passengers can then use for travel by the alternative routes 


© 


New London Transport poster about closure of 

sections of line on the sounding of an air raid 

Alert. The wording of the bottom panel is on a 

separate slip of paper which is varied according 

to the alternative arrangements available at the 
station of display 











at least one lorry, and failure to’do this 
results in a reduction in the petrol ration. 


Eire Winter Train Services 

On the Great Southern Railways, certain 
main-line improvements introduced last 
summer are retained in the winter time- 
tables, which came into operation on 
November 22. Chief among these is the 
division of the one daily train from Dublin 
to Cork into three parts, the main train, 
at 9.45 a.m. from Kingsbridge, non-stop 
to Ballybrophy, preceded to the latter 
station by the 9 a.m. to Limerick, first 
stop Kildare, and the latter preceded in 
its turn to Maryborough by the 8.15 a.m. 
to Waterford. The running of an inde- 
pendent Waterford train made it possible 
to accelerate the Dublin—Limerick service 
by 30 min. Speeds are still very low; 
the 1614 miles between Dublin and Cork 
require 64 hr. southbound and 6 hr. 25 
min. northbound. In the winter timetable 
the 8.15 a.m. from Waterford to Cork is 
accelerated to arrive at 12°38 instead of 
1 p.m. 

On the Midland Great Western section, 
the Westport portion of the 10 a.m. from 
Dublin (Westland Row) to Galway, hither- 
to run independently at 10.50 a.m., is 
recombined with the 10 a.m. train, but 
the Sligo section is still run ahead at 9.15 
a.m. from Westland Row; similarly, in 
the reverse direction, the 12.40 p.m. relief 
from Athlone to Dublin is no longer 
operated, and the 10.45 a.m. from Galway 
starts 10 min. earlier and arrives 5 min. 
later in Dublin. On the Dublin & South 
Eastern section the 7.15 p.m. from Dyblin 
(Westland Row) to Wexford and the 4.30 
p.m. from Wexford to Dublin are with- 
drawn, leaving one train daily in each 
direction over this route. 

Erse names for certain G.S.R. stations 
appear for the first time in the winter 
timetables ; they are Portlaioghise (Mary- 
borough), An Uaimh (Navan), Droichead 
Nuadha (Newbridge), Muine Beag (Bagenal- 
stown), Rathluire (Charleville), and Mos- 
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trim (Edgeworthstown). Some of these 
have been in use for many years, but have 
not heretofore appeared in the timetable. 


Railways in the General-Gouvernement 
There are said to be 70,000 persons 
8 per cent. Germans—employed on the 
railways in the General-Gouvernement of 
Poland. The Germans had to undertake 
am enormous amount of reconstruction 
work before the lines could be used to any 
great extent; 50 bridges had to be rebuilt 
entirely, and about 3,000 bridges and 5,000 
culverts partly rebuilt or repaired. Large 
numbers of stations, workshops, and sheds 
also needed heavy repairs. Great difficulty 


i 
is 


—— 


cookhouse for the 8th A rmy. 


was experienced from the existence of so 
many types of locomotive. The traffic to 
and from the Russian front has been enor- 
mous, but at least until recently the essen- 
tial public services are said to have been 
maintained fairly well, with a moderately 
good service of expresses to Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Danzig, Breslau, etc. More than 
1,120,000 tonnes of goods are reported to 
have been conveyed on these railways in a 
period of twelve months 


Reichsbahn Traffic Difficulties 

Further information which has now come 
to hand from Switzerland indicates that 
the heavy raiding of Berlin between Novem- 
ber 18 and 23 (to which we made reference 
on December 3, p. 566), resulted in the com- 
plete disorganisation of local railway traffic 
in the Berlin area. After years of disuse, 
river traffic was resumed on the River Spree, 
to relieve transport congestion. 

There were no arrivals of the Berlin- 
Basle express from the morning of Novem- 
ber 23 until the afternoon of November 25 ; 
the latter train was 5 hours late at Basle 


Hungarian Passenger Traffic 
Curtailment 
Passenger services on the Hungarian 
State Railways were again curtailed on 
October 15, when various fast trains were 
suspended 


Hungarian Station Names 
The name of Kongo Station has recently 
been altered to Nemesvita. The station is 
on the Tapolca-Keszthely line (to the north 
of the southern tip of Lake Balaton), 
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3 miles to the south of Tapolca. The name 
of Felségérzsény Halt (on the Papa-Csorna 
line, to the south-west of Gyér) has been 
changed to Nemesgérzsény. The halt is 
6 miles to the north of. Papa. 


Surprising Hungarian Town Traffic 

An extraordinary development of the 
tram and bus traffic is reported from Pécs, 
a provincial town in Southern Hungary, 
with a population of 71,000. Tram passen- 
gers totalled 915,000 in August of the cur- 
rent year, compared with 273,000 in August, 
1939. The number of bus passengers 
reached 343,000 in August last, against only 
94,000 in the last pre-war August. The 


é 


4 War Office picture of the platform at Termoli Station, Italy, being used as a temporary 


Note the low platform and ramp for crossing the line 


latter is particularly unusual, in view of 
petrol-shortage curtailments of bus services 
throughout Europe, and probably indicates 
that Pécs is a major German evacuation 
centre, 


Dining Car Withdrawal in Slovakia 

Internal dining -car services in Slovakia 
were withdrawn on October 11, but dining- 
car facilities continue to be provided on 
international trains. The services with- 
drawn are those which operate between 
Bratislava and Kuty and on to Prague ; 
Bratislava and Poprad-Velka, via Zilina 
and Vrutky; Bratislava and Presov, via 
Zilina and Vrutky ; Bratislava and Spisska 
Nova Ves; Bratislava ard Zvolen, via 
Leopoldov and Zbehy; Spisska Nova Ves 
and Presov, via Kysak; and Zilina and 
Losonc (on the Hungarian frontier), via 
Vrutky, Dolnia Stubra Banska Bistrica, 
Zvolen, and Tomasovce. 


Curtailment of Motor Traffic in 
Slovakia 

Additional restrictions were recently 
imposed on motor traffic in Slovakia. An 
Order of the Superior Slovak Supply 
Board provides that driving licences may 
be issued exclusively in respect of motor 
vehicles essential in the interest of the war, 
and foreign vehicles will be licensed only 
if they are provided with a driving licence 
for their country of origin. In general, 
the use of motor vehicles is forbidden 
between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., and entirely 
on Sundays and holidays, and so are drives 
to bathing and health resorts. Lorries 
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are no longer permitted to convey pas 
sengers. 
Montevideo Interurban Service 
Suspended 


As a result of shortage of spare parts and 
other materials, as well as the impossibility 
of securing a regular supply of electric 


power at present, services on the interurban 
tram line between Montevideo and Santa 
Lucia (to the north of the Capital) were 
suspended early in October. 


Train Service Reductions in Chile 

By reason of acute shortage of coa 
numbers of steam-locomotive-hauled train 
services on the Chilean State Railways have 
had to be discontinued in recent months, 
and the stringency of oil has resulted in the 
reduction of some diesel railcar services. 
Passenger fares on some lines, and goods 
rates for various commodities, were 
increased early in September, to cover 
increases in wages. 
Military Railway Workers in Canada 

Canadian Home Defence troops of low 
medical category are now being used in 
Canada as railway workers, according to an 
announcement of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Company. They receive hospital and 
pension facilities in the same way as any 
other branches of the Army, as well as 
standard Army pay. Towards the end of 
November, Labour leaders in Vancouver 
protested against the employment of 11 
soldiers on permanent-way repair work in 
that city. 

Labelling American Luggage 

For some time past the Association of 
American Railroads has been urging pas- 
sengers to attach to their luggage, whether 
carried in the hand or “checked’’ for 
forwarding, identifying labels—a practic 
previously regarded in the United States 
as more or less superfluous. Many railways 
are taking individual action in the matter ; 
the Missouri Pacific, for example, is giving 
free gummed labels to its passengers for 
this purpose. 


The Pullman Company also 
is distributing circulars to its passengers, 
asking them to co-operate by travelling as 
light as possible, and also to show under- 
standing and friendly tolerance in assisting 
Pullman to maintain its high standard of 
service despite difficult war conditions. 


U.S.A. Wartime Travel Records 

All records of the Pullman Company 
were broken in the first seven months of 
1943, when civilian and military passenger 
travel in Pullman sleeping cars reached 
the high level of 14,500 million passenger- 
miles in the United States, a figure no less 
than 52 per cent. in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of 1942. The July 
sleeping-car figure alone was 2,192 million 
passenger-miles, the highest for any single 
month in the annals of the Pullman Com- 
pany. For the full year 1943 the total is 
expected to reach 25,000 million passenger 


miles. As to the patronage of individual 
trains, the Missouri Pacific lines stated 


recently that in July and August their 
Sunshine Special to Mexico City, Los 
Angeles, and other points in the Southern 
States carried out of St. Louis 44,636 and 
44,401 passengers, giving an average ot 
1,440 and 1,432 passengers a day respec- 
tively. The Colorado Eagle, a 57:5 m.p.h 
diesel streamliner between St. Louis and 
Denver, which was not put into service 
until six months after the United States 
had entered the war, handled 12,252 pas- 
sengers out of St. Louis in July, and 11,622 
into St. Louis; while the Missouri River 
Eagle, another streamliner, on the St. Louis- 
Omaha service, handled 20,043 passengers 
westbound and 21,054 eastbound in the 
same month—daily averages of 647 and 
679 respectively. : 
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Railways in Lebanon 


In view of the widespread use of the 
word Syria as a geographical term for 
part of the former Turkish territories in 
Asia Minor often called the Levant States, 


it is apt to be overlooked that Syria 
comprises various autonomous states 
placed under French mandate after the 
last war. These are Syria proper (the 
territories of Damascus and Aleppo, 
amalgamated on January 1, _ 1925); 


Lebanon; Latakia; and Jebel Druze. On 


June 8, 1941, Allied Forces marched into 
Syria as a counterstroke to German in- 
filtration, and on July 16 the Vichy 


Forces retired from the country, leaving 
it under British and Fighting French 
control. On September 27, General 
Catroux (in the name of the Allies) pro- 
claimed the independence of Syria, and 
on November 26 (also 1941) Lebanon was 
likewise proclaimed an _ independent 
sovereign state. Since then, the Allied 
Forces have remained in occupation of 
the whole of the country, and it is only 
recently that the internal independence of 
these territories has been given consider- 
ible prominence, in view of alleged 
Fighting French interference in domestic 
matters. This has directed attention to 
the fact that part of the so-called Syrian 
Railways is actually in Lebanon, in- 
cluding the important Army-built stan- 
lard-gauge link between Haifa and 
lripoli. 

Apart from this, the main railway of 
Lebanon is the French-built line, of 
3 ft. 5} in. gauge, from Beirut to Damas- 
cus, via Rayak. This was opened on 
August 3, 1895. At Damascus it con- 
nects with the old Hedjaz Railway run- 
ning southward through Transjordan and 
Palestine. At Rayak connection is made 
vith the standard-gauge railway north- 
ward to Aleppo and the Baghdad Rail- 
way, and, until the construction of the 
new standard-gauge military railway 
long the coast, it was necessary to use 
portions of the 3-ft. 5}-in. gauge system 
n order to provide the connecting link 
between the standard-gauge railways of 
Palestine (and Egypt) in the south, and 
those of Asiatic Turkey in the north. 
Now that there is through standard-gauge 
connection along the coast, the value of 
the Beirut-Rayak line would appear to 
1ave been impaired, although it remains 
the only railway link between the port of 
Beirut and the interior of Lebanon. 

This is the most interesting section of 
ine on the railway system of the D.H.P. 
Railway (Société Francaise du Chemin de 
fer Damas-Hama et Prolongements). It 
s 67 km. (42 miles) long, and in its rise 
from the coast has a 32-km. (20-mile) 
rack section on the Abt system, and 
pecial equipment. The Lebanon range is 
rossed at an altitude of 4,877 ft., so that 
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Railways in the southern part of Syria and Lebanon, 

showing approximate course of new standard-gauge 

Army-built Coastal railway in relation to the older 
lines 


almost this height has to be climbed from 
the west or Beirut side, where the ruling 
gradient is fractionally steeper than 1 in 
15; on the eastern climb the ruling grade 
is 1 in 16%. The sharpest curve is 100 m. 
(328 ft.) radius. The course of the line 
is shown on the accompanying sketch 
map. Constructional engineering works 
were heavy, and, in fact, they were by 
no means light even on the flatter-graded 
sections through Rayak and Damascus to 
the Palestine frontier by either the 
original and since-abandoned French line 


or the northern section of the Hedjaz 
Railway. In fact, there is an adhesion 
gradient of 1 in 33 on the Rayak- 


Damascus section. 

In 1894, just before the completion of 
the rack section, the first series of loco- 
motives was ordered for it from the Swiss 
Locomotive & Machine Works, Winter- 
thur, which firm has, in fact, also supplied 
all subsequent rack locomotive stock. 
These first engines are of the 0-6-2 type 
in so far as the adhesion wheel arrange- 
ment is concerned. Their weight is 43 
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The Beirut-Rayak Railway. which is steeply graded and has a 20-mile Abt rack section in the rise 
from the coast 
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tons in working order, and they were 
designed to work trains of 85 tons on the 
1 in 15 grades. Increasing traffic subse- 
quently necessitated placing a further 
order: for a second series of more power- 
ful rack locomotives. These weigh 56 
tons, have eight-coupled adhesion wheels 
and a truck, and are capable of working 
110-ton trains. Unlike the first series, 
the second was equipped with super- 
heaters. In 1924 the latest series was 
placed in service. Its engines weigh 60 
tons in working order and have ten- 
coupled adhesion wheels, are superheated, 
and are capable of handling the following 
loads : — 

lin 15 | in 16% Speed 


Grade Tons Tons m.p.h. 
Passenger trains oes --- 100 120 9 
Goods trains ... ine a 160 74 


On the adhesion sections 154 m.p.h. 
speeds are maintained up 1 in 40 grades. 
As the greater flow of traffic is from east 
to west, the slightly easier grades against 
the load in that direction tend to balance 
loadings. 








Questions in Parliament 


Railway Control Agreement 

Sir John Meller (Tamworth—C.) on 
December 8 asked the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of War Transport, whether 
the financial provisions of the Railway Con- 
trol Agreement were intended by the 
Government to represent a fair settlement 
on commercial principles, or whether 
political considerations were involved ; and 
whether he would place in the library a copy 
of the correspondence leading up to the 
acceptance of the financial provisions by 
the railway companies. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: In the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government the provisions of the 
Railway Control Agreement constitute a 
fair consideration for the control and use of 
the railway company undertakings during 
the national emergency. The negotiations 
which led up to the agreement were con- 
fidential and I regret that it would be con- 
trary to the public interest to publish either 
the correspondence or the records of the 
discussions which took place. 

Sir J. Mellor: Are not the junior stock- 
holders victims of a harsh and unconscion- 
able transaction, and were not the directors, 
in accepting the agreement, actuated by a 
mistaken sense of public duty ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker: I could not accept the 
first proposition. As to the second, I hope 
and believe that they were actuated by a 
sense of public duty, and I think they were 
quite right. 

(See editorial note, page 601) 


G.W.R. Permanent-Way Staff 


Mr. A. Pearson (Pontypridd—Lab.) on 
December 8 asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of War Transport, 


whether he would take steps to allay the 
discontent which was caused among the 
poorest paid railway staffs by the refusal 
of the Great Western Railway to allow men 
occupying the lowest rated positions in the 
permanent way department to transfer to 
the traffic and/or goods department where 
there were vacancies carrying considerably 
higher rates of wages, and the placing into 
these positions of men who had never before 
been in the railway service ; and would he 
arrange that men with long service in the 
permanent-way department should be trans- 
ferred to shunting and other better paid 
duties requiring knowledge and railway 
skill in priority to newcomers. 

Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker (Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Ministry of War Transport) : 
I fully sympathise with the purpose of Mr. 
Pearson’s question, but I regret that the 
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Great Western Railway is seriously short of 
permanent-way labour. It has 300 more 
miles of track to maintain than before the 
war, and its staff has been substantially 
reduced. It can only make transfers to 
other departments, if it is able to obtain 
other suitable personnel to fill the vacancies 
so caused. Subject to this, however, the 
Great Western Railway will consider 
whether and how an opportunity can be 
given to some of the permanent-way staff 
to transfer to other work. 

Mr. F. G. Watkins (Hackney Central- 
Lab.) : Have the subjects dealt with in the 
question been dealt with by trade union 
negotiations? If not, would not that be the 
right way to deal with the matter ? 
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Mr. Noel-Baker: I am much in agree- 
ment with Mr. Watkins. 
Maintenance of Locomotives 

Mr. P. W. Jewson (Great Yarmouth— 
Lib. Nat.) on December 8 asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of War Trans- 
port, whether he would take steps to secure 
the better maintenance of railway engines 
with a view to preventing the loss of time 
now arising from the constant failure of 
trains to run to schedule. 

Mr. Noel-Baker: Since the war began, 
the railways have been enabled to build 
only a strictly limited number of locomo- 
tives for replacement purposes; that they 
have only limited staffs available for 
repairs; and that they are carrying a 
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greatly increased traffic. In spite of these 
difficulties, they have done everything in 
their power to maintain their locomotives 
in an efficient condition. 

Mr. E. Walkden (Doncaster—Lab.) : [Is 
the Parliamentary Secretary aware that 
most of the railway termini and marshalling 
yards are cluttered up with goods and 
wagons, due to the allegations and sugyge: 
tions contained in the question, and that 
engineers are anxious todo more to railway 
engines but the Minister of War Transport 
will not respond ? 

Mr. Noel-Baker : It has nothing to do with 
policy. It is a question of labour. If we 
can get more labour for the repair of loco- 
motives, they will be repaired more quickly. 














RAILWAY AND OTHER MEETINGS 
South Indian Railway Co. Ltd. 


The ordinary annual general meeting of 
the South Indian Railway Co. Ltd. was 
held at the company’s offices, Roehampton 
Lane, London, S.W., on December 8 Sir 
Ernest A. S. Bell, C.I.E., Chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The Chairman in the course of his speech 
said that the total length of the lines 
worked by the company on March 31, 1943, 
was 2,348-80 miles. The capital variation 
during the year, including suspense, had 
amounted to an increase of Rs. 36,600, and 
was made up of a credit outlay of Rs 
9,91,930 and Rs. 8,17,132 on engineering 
works and on rolling stock respectively, 
and an increase of Rs. 18,45,662 under 
suspense. The credit outlay on engineering 
works was mainly due to the dismantle- 
ment of the Madura-Bodinayakkanur Rail- 
The credit under rolling stock repre- 


way 
sented mainly the value of rolling stock 
transferred to the Government of India 
for use elsewhere The increase under 


suspense was chiefly due to the holding of 
increased stock of stores and the general 
increase in prices 

increase of 


Gross earnings showed an 
nearly 123 lakhs, or 18-38 per cent. on 
those of the previous year; working ex- 
penses had increased by nearly Rs. 57 


lakhs or 18-46 per cent., and the final 
result was an increase in the net earnings 
f Rs. 66 lakhs or 18-31 per cent 
pared with last year Increases in 
earnings had been recorded under all 
heads, notably coaching traffic, Rs. 51-35 
lakhs, goods traffic, Rs. 61-50 lakhs Che 
company’s share of surplus profits amounted 
to Rs. 16,58,059, of which Rs. 13-88 lakhs 
was retained in India to meet Indian 
taxation, leaving a balance of only Ks 
2-70 lakhs for remittance home, realising 
£20,214 16s. 1ld 

The board recommended a final dividend 
from surplus profits of } per cent., making 
with the guaranteed interest of 1} per cent 
a total payment for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1943, of 24 per cent., less 
tax. The total the 


as com- 
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distribution for year 
would then be 4} per cent. (1 per cent. from 


surplus profits and 3% per cent. from 
guaranteed interest), but if one took into 
account the amount of Dominion income 


tax relief recovered from the British income 
tax authorities and passed on to the stock- 
holders, the total distribution for the year 
was equivalent to the payment of a divi- 
dend of approximately 6} per cent, less 
tax, at 10s. in the /. 

As to the results of working for the first 
half of the current year, to September 30, 
the Agent & General Manager has cabled 
that the gross earnings amounted to 
Rs. 4,44,68,000 as against Rs. 3,89,07,086 





in the corresponding period last year, an 
increase of approximately Rs. 554 lakhs. 
The working expenses showed an increase of 
Rs. 32°35 lakhs, with the result that the 
expected amount of surplus profits for the 
half-year was Rs. 10°83 lakhs as against a 
round figure of Rs. 9°12 lakhs for the corres- 
ponding period last year. This figure would 
be subject to excess profits tax. 

A serious accident had occurred on the 
railway on November 14 when the Indo- 
Ceylon Express had been derailed, and 
39 persons killed, 11 grievously hurt, and 
77 slightly hurt. The directors had not yet 
been told of.the results of the official 
inquiries, but he was advised that there was 
no reason to suspect sabotage. The Agent 
& General Manager, on behalf of himself 
and the board had expressed to the relatives 
of the dead and injured his sympathy and 
condolences, and stockholders would desire 
to join in this. 

In October of last year the board had 


received a communication from the India 


Office, informing it that the Government of 
India had expressed a desire to terminate 
the company’s contract for the working of 
the South Indian Railway in advance of 
the next option, which date is December 31, 
1945, whereupon the stockholders would 
have received the par value of their hold- 


ings. The board, after giving the matter 
very careful consideration, felt that it 


should fall in with the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India, provided that the interests 
of the stockholders were properly safe- 
guarded. As the proposal was marked 
“highly confidential ’’ it was impossible at 
that time to put it before the stockholders 
in general, but the board consulted some of 
the principal stockholders, who agreed that 
it should meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of India and that the contract should 
be terminated before December 31, 1945, 
provided that terms could be arranged, 
which would suitably recompense the stock- 
holders for this previous determination 
Negotiations were, therefore, entered into 
with the India Office, and after several 
meetings, a provisional settlement had been 
arrived at, subject of course to stockholders’ 
agreement. 
The report was adopted. 





Central Argentine 


The ordinary general meeting of the Cen- 
tral Argentine Railway Limited was held on 
December 9 at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Mr. W 
Howard Williams, C.B.E., Chairman of the 
company, presided 

The Chairman in the course of his speech 
said that shareholders and directors alike, 
had suffered two heavy losses. Sir Guy 
Granet, who passed away on October I1 
last, had been a member of the board for 
nearly a quarter of a century. There had 
been few men in this country with so vast a 
knowledge of all the aspects of the railway 
industry. 

Only a few weeks before, the General 
Manager, Mr. D. M. MacRae, had died. 
There was deep appreciation of the energy 
and resource with which Mr. MacRae had 
steered the railway through the deep waters 
of difficult days. His devotion to the work 
and life of the company had been an 
inspiration to the staff, and his presence 
would be greatly missed. 

Major R. K. Hubbard, on whose shoulders 
as Assistant General Manager considerable 
responsibility had fallen during Mr. Mac- 
Rae’s illness had been appointed Acting 
General Manager. 

To turn to the annual report and 
accounts. Receipts had increased by 
£1,800,000, due mainly to increased traffics ; 
but a large part of this had come because 
road competitors were suffering from war 
conditions no less than the railway. Rolling 
stock had been fully occupied; the total 





Railway Limited 

ton-mileage operated was a record for the 
railway, and, but for the heavy demands on 
wagons for carrying firewood for its own 
locomotives, earnings would have been even 
greater. The Forres branch had been 
responsible for as much as 10 per cent. of 
the total receipts. 

On the other hand, expenditure was 
£1,000,000 up, a large part of which was due 
to the conditions to which the company had 
to agree to obtain the 1942 rate increase ; 
that is to say, the suppression of the wage 
and salary reductions and the increased con- 
tribution to the Railway Pension Fund 
Nevertheless, in spite also of a larger pro 
vision for renewals and of the ever-increas- 
ing cost of fuel and materials (the fuel bill 
alone was £900,000 more than in 1939-40 
and £230,000 more than in 1941-42), the full 
results of the year showed an improvement 
over the previous year of some £700,000—a 
striking testimony of the efficiency and 
ingenuity with which affairs had been 
directed and to the high degree of economy 
in working which had been attained. All 
ranks of the staff had earned the highest 
praise for the gallant part they had played 
and for their conscientious and concerted 
efforts during a period of unprecedented 
difficulties. 

The news of the growing crops of wheat 
and linseed in general was excellent, though 
a rather smaller area was under cultivation 
than last year; and the renewed State 
guarantee that these crops would be acquired 
at basic prices—considerably higher than 
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those of last year—reaffirmed the policy of 
‘(rain subsidisation which had in the past 

mtributed so much to the maintenance of 
he agricultural life of the country. The 
sowing of the maize had started, also under 
favourable conditions and over an area 
vhich, as a result of the new Government’s 
exhortation to increase acreages, might well 
be larger than usual. 

For the last three years, the impossibility 
‘f full exportation had made the size of the 
crops a matter of less importance than in 
pre-war time. Now, however, the combined 
effects of crop failures and their use as fuel 
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had so depleted stocks that the prospect of 
a good harvest was welcome. 

The Chairman went on to refer to the 
interchange of directors between this com- 
pany and its friends and neighbours, the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, Pacific, and 
Western Railways, as a result of which 
Messrs. J. M. Eddy and H. C. Drayton have 
joined the board of the Central Argentine 
Railway Limited. As a parallel measure, 
Lord Forres had been appointed to the 
board of the Pacific & Western Railways. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that 
the board had learnt that the Argentine 
Government had by decree appointed three 
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representatives to sit with the three London 
directors and the Chairman of the British 
Argentine Rajlway Committee in Buenos 
Aires and to examine together the whole 
railway situation with a view to finding a 
solution to the problems. 

There was good reason to hope that the 
full ventilation of all difficulties might help 
to pave the way to arrangements not only 
equitable but also mutually beneficial to 
those whose capital had played so large a 
part in Argentina’s development, as well as 
to Argentina itself, whose prosperity was so 
closely linked with the railways. 

The report was adopted. 





The British Railway Stockholders Union Limited 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
British Railway Stockholders Union Limited 
was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1, on December 10. 

Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, the Chair- 
man, who presided, pointed out that the 
union had endeavoured to influence public 
opinion towards a mitigation of the in- 
justice which, in its view, was inherent in 


the Government’s second wartime agree- 
ment. The railways had suffered more 


than any other part or portion of the 
national economy, in spite of the valuable 
service they had rendered to the country. 
Referring to the recent debate in the 
House of Lords on post-war transport, Sir 


Charles said that in his view it was both 
interesting and valuable; because of the 
recognition of two essential truths. These 


were : first, that post-war arrangements for 
the national transport system, including 
not only railways and roads, but canals 
and coast-wise shipping, must be con- 
sidered on the understanding, to quote 
Lord Leathers’ own words, that “ the only 
criterion must be what will best serve the 
interests of the nation.’’ The second 
truth was, that in any such national 
system of transport, to quote Lord Leathers 


again, ‘‘the war has made it clearer than 
ever before that the railways are a national 
asset which must be retained in full effi- 
ciency from which it follows that the 
financial position of the railways must be 
firmly established.’’ Lord Leathers had 
gone on to say that, ‘‘ this could be done 
by placing the credit of the Government 
behind the railways by nationalisation 
and the same end also could be achieved by 
creating conditions under which the railway 


companies can operate on a reasonable 
profit margin.’’ Sir Charles said that 


there was nothing novel in the emphasis 


of a ‘reasonable profit margin,’ but 
there had been occasions when it had 


been ignored by the country as a whole. 

A new era of undiluted happiness for 
the railway stockholders could not be 
foreseen. Many difficulties had to be faced, 
including liability for war damage; de- 
layed maintenance charges; and the 
necessity of facing a programme of reform 


and rehabilitation. All these  require- 
ments merit careful planning. Opinions 
as to the future of national transport 


differed and included “ nationalisation,” a 
convenient means of Covering, temporarily 
at least, a host of difficulties. It was, how- 


ever, a fact that many of the wartime 
changes were to the good, and, although 
not suggesting that centralisation was 
necessary, what was good in it should not 
lightly be jettisoned, the foundation should 
be used to build up a new structure with 
greater freedom and _ responsibility for 
each constituent past, and dominated 
ultimately by the national interest to 
which Lord Leathers had referred as the 
over-riding consideration. This view was 
far from the extreme of nationalisation. 
In the post-war period, the co-ordination 
of rail, road, canal, and coasting-steamer 
traffic, would have to be faced, with the 
international connections of at least two 
of these media of transport, and it was clear 
that a “ general staff ’’ with expert know- 
ledge and wide powers of management and 
finance, alone could deal promptly with 
the multifarious questions which would 
arise. A National Transport Council with 
the Minister of War Transport at its head 
seemed a possible plan, but it would have to 
be formed on the understanding that it 
was free from all strictly political influence. 
Responsibility to Parliament would re- 
main, but the measure of it would be the 
economy and efficiency of the whole 
machine. 
(See editorial note on page 602) 








Southern Railway 
Ambulance Awards 


A presentation of awards was made to 
successful members of the Deepdene 
H.Q. and Dorking North Audit ambu- 
lance classes by Mrs. Missenden at a cere- 
mony in the dining hall at Deepdene 


Hotel on November 26. Accompanying 
Mrs. Missenden were Messrs. E. J. Mis- 
senden, General Manager; G._ Ellson, 
Chief Engineer; R. M. T. Richards, 
Traffic Manager; H. E. O. Wheeler, 
Deputy Traffic Manager; S. W. Smart, 
Assistant Superintendent of Operation; 
A. Cobb, Locomotive Running Superin- 
tendent; A. E. Moore, Audit Accoun- 
tant; Dr. W. A. R. Mailer, Chief Medical 
Officer; and Mr. E. Uzzell, Welfare 
Officer. 

Mr. Uzzell, who presided, in welcoming 
Mr. and Mrs. Missenden on the occasion 
of their first function since the General 
Manager had accepted the Presidency of 
the Southern Railway Centre, described 
how the standard of first-aid work had 
been maintained, despite the numbers 


called to the Forces and long hours of 
work, and mentioned that a new era for 
first aid on the Southern Railway was 
commencing. Mrs. Missenden then pre- 
ented the awards, among which were a 
number of 14-year silver, and 7-year 
bronze, medals. After a vote of thanks 
to her, proposed by Mr. Ellson, the 
General Manager replied on her behalf. 
Mr. Missenden signified his own and his 





wife’s admiration of the work of first-aid 
personnel, and also referred to the magni- 
ficent work done by the staff, both in the 
darker days, and the present more 
hopeful ones, and concluded by asking 
his chief officers, and through them the 
staff, to see that membership was _in- 
creased. 

He referred 


also to the _ valuable 


assistance given by Doctors Mailer and 
Scott (lecturers), and by the two Class 
Secretaries, Mr. H. Simmons at Deep- 
dene, and Miss Rees at Dorking North; 
he emphasised also the assistance given 
by Messrs. Fred Harwood and Gordon 
Gibb in connection with A.R.P. ambu- 
lance services at Dorking North and 
Deepdene, respectively. 





Mrs. E. J. Missenden presenting an award to a member of an ambulance class at the 


ceremony at Deepdene Hotel on November 26. 
Officer, Southern Railway, and, next him, Mr. H. Simmons, Class Secretary 


Next to her is Mr. E. Uzzell. Welfare 
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Notes and News 
Locomotive Inspector Required.—A 


locomotive inspector is required by the 
Sudan Government. For details see our 


Official Notices, page 627. 

Milton Creek (Increase of Charges) 
Order.—The Minister of War Transport 
on November 24 made “‘ The Milton Creek 
(Increase of Charges) Order, 1943.” 

Patent Relating to Railway Trucks 
and Bolsters.—<An official notice on page 
627 states that ‘‘it is desired to secure 
the full commercial development in the 


United Kingdom of British Patent No. 
529360, which relates to railway trucks 
and bolsters therefor.” Further details 


are given in the notice. 

Assistant Civil Engineers Required. 
—Applications are invited for posts as 
assistant engineer (civil) with Government 
railways in West Africa, for the duration of 
the emergency or one tour of 12 to 24 
months, whichever is the lesser period, in 
the first instance. Details are given in our 
Official Notices on page 627 

One-Tenth Less Coal for Industry.— 
Supplies of coal to industrial users have 
been reduced by one-tenth from Decem- 
ber 13. It is understood that the decision, 
which was announced at a recent fuel 
economy and efficiency meeting at Sheffield, 
had been reached by the Ministry of Fuel & 
Power after consultation with other Govern- 
ment departments. 


Rehabilitation of Laredo-Mexico City 
Line.—Reuters reports that repair work to 
the railway between Laredo (Texas, U.S.A.) 
and Mexico City, via Monterrey, Saltillo, 
and San Luis Potosi, which, as recorded in 
our March 5 issue, forms part of the pro- 
gramme for rehabilitation of key lines in 
Mexico with the financial and technical aid 
of the U.S.A., is expected to have been 
completed by the end of January. 

Aire & Calder Navigation Extension 
of Time Application.—The Undertakers 
of the Aire & Calder Navigation are applying 
to the Minister of War Transport for an 
Order under the Special Enactments (Ex- 
tension of Time) Act, 1940, in respect of 
powers conferred by :—(1) Section 6 (Power 


to make works) of the Ouse (Lower) 
Improvement Act, 1884; (2) Section 23 
(Power to execute works) of the Aire & 


Calder Navigation Act, 1899, so far as 
that section relates to widenings of the 
Knottingley & Canal; and (3) 
Section 5 (Power to execute works) of the 
Aire & Calder Navigation Act, 1908, so far 
as that section relates to Work No. 9, 
being an extension or enlargement of 
widening (E) of the Knottingley & Goole 
Canal authorised by the Act of 1899. 


L.N.E.R. Clerical-Training Centre in 
Scotland.—The first residential training 
centre for station clerical staff in Scotland 
has been opened by the L.N.E.R The 
company has chosen two centres, Aberdeen 
for students from stations north of the 
Tay, and Edinburgh for those from all 
other stations in the Scottish Area. The 
scheme has been inaugurated at Aberdeen, 
and after 8 weeks the venue will be changed 
to Edinburgh. Each course lasts four 
weeks and will be opened with an -address 
by a chief officer of the L.N.E.R., who will 
explain the purpose of the centre, sketch 
in broad outline the organisation of the 
company, and explain how best the students 
may adapt themselves to deal with the 
problems encountered in their daily tasks. 
A fully-equipped booking office has been 
fitted up, and students will be taught to 
issue tickets, book and chargé for parcels, 
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make out invoices for merchandise and 
livestock traffic, and compile the various 
accountancy returns and balance sheets. 
The instructor is Mr. J. Bathgate, who has 
previous experience of lecturing on railway 
passenger accounts, and the lady super- 
visor is Mrs. Balloch. 


Dock & Harbour Authorities’ Asso- 
ciation.—The offices of the Dock & Har- 
bour Authorities’ Association have been 
moved from 13, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, to the third floor of 7, Victoria 
Street. 


Premier Motor Services (Scunthorpe) 
Limited.—The name of this company was 
on November 26 struck off the register, and 
the company was thereby dissolved. The 
services previously operated by this under- 
taking are now provided by the Enterprise 
& Silver Dawn Motors Limited. 


Colombian Railway Traffic In- 
creases.—The Antioquia Railway of 
Colombia is to use the proceeds of an 


internal loan of 2,000,000 pesos for the 
purchase of four locomotives, as well as 
goods wagons and equipment. The move- 
ment of domestic products has recently 


increased considerably. In 1942, the rail- 
way carried 2,330,540 passengers (com- 


pared with 2,371,336 in the previous year), 
but this decrease was counterbalanced by 
an increase in freight traffic from 635,490 
tons in 1941 to 660,527 tons last year. 
The railway is one of the departmentally- 
owned lines. It extends from El Pintado 
to Puerto Berrio, and comprises 214 route 
miles on the 3-ft. gauge. The course of the 
line was indicated on the map we published 
in our issue of July 2 last, page 14. 


Colombia Limits Free Transport.— 
A recent Executive Order in the Republic 
of Colombia has cancelled numbers of free 
passes and free goods transport privileges 
on the State Railways, according to the 
newspaper El Siglo of Bogota. The only 
persons who may now travel free are: the 
President of the Republic; the Ministers 
(Cabinet members) of the Republic; 
Members of the National Congress ; Gover- 
nors of the Departme nts (States); the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church; railway employees ; 
prisoners ; Members of the Army and the 
national police in the course of their duty ; 
and members of charitable organisations 
who previously enjoyed the privilege. 
Goods will be carried free only for charitable 
organisations that previously enjoyed this 
privilege. The Colombian State Railways 
hope by these changes to be able to balance 
their budget in the coming year. 


New L.M.S.R. Control Office.—<At 
the height of the blitz an L.M.S.R. train- 
control office in a northern city was de- 
stroyed, and traffic direction had to be 


carried on in an existing emergency office. 
Recently a better control office has replaced 
that destroyed, and is one of the finest, as 


well as the busiest, in the world. It sets a 
new high standard for when, in the post- 
war years, the railways embark on their 


vast programme of improvements in public 
services and facilities. The intensity and 
volume of traffic controlled through the 
new office is unique in Great Britain. Direct 
and immediate communication with 900 
stations, signal boxes, and other points 
throughout the area is achieved. To each 
of its 36 desks is fixed a telephonic key- 
board, and above each keyboard is a 
geographical trains board giving the 
operator a bird’s eye view of his section 
of the line. Lighting is provided by 
tubular, fluorescent lamps which cast 
practically no shadows. A large painted 
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map of the portion of the country con- 
trolled is fixed to the walls. 


Westinghouse Ticket Machine Co. 
Ltd.—Pursuant to Section 236 of the 
Companies Act, 1929, a general mecting 
of this company (now in voluntary liqui- 
dation) will be held at the offices of Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Company, 5, London 
Wall Buildings, E.C.2, at 2.30 p.m. on 
January 4, 1944, to receive the liquidator’s 
account showing how the winding up has 
been conducted and the property of the 
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Overseas Employment 


OCOMOTIVE INSPECTOR required by the 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT. Candidates must 
1ave had experience in a locomotive running shed 
from cleaning to the rank of spare driver; knowledge 
f oil firing an added qualification, must be fully con- 
versant with railway operating safety regulations and 
iave a thorough mechanical knowledge of the working 
f a locomotive and common failures. 

Short term contract at a salary of £E.564 to £E.648 
er annum, according to age and qualifications, plus 
onus of one month’s pay for each completed year of 
ervice, given at termination of contract. Aged 
vetween 30 and 45 years. 

Free passage on appointment. Strict medical exami- 
ition. There is no Income Tax in Sudan. (f£E.1 = 
£1 Os. 6d.) 

Applications in writing (no interviews) stating date 
f birth, full details of qualifications and experience, 
ncluding present employment, Identity and 
National Service or other registration particulars, 
ind quoting reference No. 0.4846.S, should be addressed 

to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Appointments Department, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 





VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT, ASSISTANT ENGI- 
NEERS (CIVIL) required for the Government 
Railways in West Africa for the duration of the emer- 
gency or one tour of 12 to 24 months, whichever is 
the lesser period in the first instance, with prospect of 
permanency. Salary £475 rising to £840. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Separation allowance for married men is £80 on salary 
of £475. Free quarters, passages and medical atten- 
tion. Candidates must be Associate Members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers or hold a degree or 
diploma exempting them from Sections A and B o. 
the A.M.I.C.E. examination and have had practical 
experience of railway civil engineering work. 
Applicants should write to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Central (Technical and Scientific) 
Register, Advertising Section, Alexandra House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, for the necessary forms. The 
reference number E.778A must be quoted, 





T is desired to secure the full commercial develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom of BRITISH 
PATENT No. 529360 which relates to Railway Trucks 
and Bolsters therefor, either by way of the grant of 
licences or otherwise on terms acceptable to the 
Patentee. Interested parties desiring copies of the 
patent spetification should apply to STEVENS, 
LANGNER, PARRY & ROLLINSON, 5 to 9, Quality 
Court, London, W.C.2. 





for 
as 


OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS intended 

insertion this should be sent in 
early in the week as possible. The latest time for 
receiving official advertisements for this page for the 
current week’s issue is 9.30 a.m. on the preceding 
Monday. Thecharge for these advertisements is 7d. 
per word with a minimum of 10 shillings for each 
insertion. All advertisements should be addressed 
to:—The Railway Gazette, 33, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 


on page 








company disposed of, and any explanation 
thereof. The special resolution for the 
voluntary winding up was passed at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the com- 
pany held on September 15, 1942. 

Beyer, Peacock & Co. Ltd.—The direc- 
tors of this company have declared the pay- 
ment of the dividend on the 5} per cent. 
first preference shares for the year to 
June 30, 1938. In July last the company 
paid the year’s dividend to June 30, 1937, 
and in the preceding January that for the 
year 1935-36. 

Volunteer Loading of Medical Sup- 
plies on the L.M.S.R.—Between noon 
m a recent Saturday and 4 p.m. on the 
Sunday, volunteer loading staff was called 
for at a small L.M.S.R. goods depot in 
Northampton to despatch 159 tons of 
urgent medical stores for the Mediterranean. 
[Twelve L.M.S.R. men who should have been 
resting undertook the carting and loading, 
and volunteer N.F.S. men stencilled each 
package before it left the premises of the 
sender concerned. The medical supplies 
urrived at the port in time for shipment, 


ind the Ministry of Supply Transport 
Officer has written to the L.M.S.R. ex- 


pressing his thanks. 

Locomotive Building in Chile.—Reu- 
ters reports that six 2-8-2 locomotives are 
to be built in the San Bernardo shops of the 
Chilean State Railways for service on the 
Northern Longitudinal Railway. The deci- 
sion to construct these engines at San 
3ernardo is stated to have been due to the 
impossibility of buying locomotives from 
the U.S.A.; only those spare parts which 
cannot be manufactured in Chile have 
been ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. It may be recalled that the naming 
ceremony of the first engine to be built in 
Chile entirely from domestic materials and 
by Chilean personnel took place at the 
San Bernardo shops in November, 1942. 


Post-War Travel to British Isles.— 
\t the annual meeting recently of the 
lravel Association, Sir Douglas Hacking 
said that, by attracting more visitors to 
the British Isles, we should be able to 
increase materially an invisible export 
estimated before the war to be worth 
£30,000,000 a year, almost as large as our 
pre-war exports of coal or of woollen goods, 
but more easily expanded. It was neces- 
sary, however, for the ‘“‘ Come-to-Britain ”’ 
movement to receive a larger measure of 
support from the Government, munici- 
palities, and industry. At the request of 
the first-named, the Association had pre- 
pared a memorandum stating what, in its 
opinion, should be done to allow Britain 
to compete with the attractions which 


other countries would offer. The Govern- 
ment then had asked for a further memor- 
andum setting out in greater detail the 
nature and strength of the organisation 
which would be required. 


Increased Costs in Ceylon.—lIncreases 
in the working costs of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railway have necessitated a supple- 
mentary estimate of Rs. 1 million. 

Post Office Receipts.—The average 
daily receipts of the Post Office in the 
United Kingdom for October last were 
£212,046, compared with £195,214 in 
October, 1942. 

‘* Motorways for Britain.’’—An ex- 
hibition bearing this title, arranged by 
the British Road Federation, and designed 
by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, F.R.I.B.A., President 
of the Institute of Landscape Architects, 
and Member of the Town Planning In- 
stitute, was opened by Sir William Rootes, 
K.B.E., at 22, Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1, on December 9. The ex- 
hibition, which is the first public one in 
this country of the ‘‘ motorway ”’ system, 
will remain open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., admission free, until December 24. 

Northern Ireland Road Transport 
Board.—For the year to September 30, 
1943, there was an operating profit, after 
setting aside £200,000 for depreciation and 
providing for war damage insurance, of 
£368,385 (£255,610). Receipts from traffic 
amounted to £2,886,343 (£2,916,658), and 


expenditure was (£2,517,958, against 
£2,661,048. Outstanding loans from the 


Ministry of Finance amounting to £529,903 
have been paid off. Of the available 
surplus of £373,537 a sum of £123,384 has 
been appropriated for interest on loans and 
a sum of £7,463 for redemption of stock. 
The debit balance brought forward has been 
reduced by £72,674, leaving it at £317,837. 

Cordoba Central Trust Limited.—The 
revenue account for the year to June 30, 
1943, shows a credit balance of £77,368 
after deducting expenses, interest on the 
34 per cent. first debenture stock, and 
£6,980 for taxation adjustment, and adding 
£4,501 transferred from revenue appropria- 
tion account. Out of this balance an 
interim payment on the “B” debenture 
stock was made on June 15, 1943, and it is 
proposed to make a further distribution of 
22 per cent. on this stock on December 15, 
making the total distribution for the year 
of 4} per cent., less tax, the same as for 
the previous year. These two payments 
require £77,368. A further £225,912 of 
first debenture stock has now been cancelled, 
leaving {6,765,272 outstanding. It is 
reported that the Argentine Government 
intends to redeem on May | next the State 





Railway bonds, the property of the trust. 
Should this occur, the redemption at par of 
the then outstanding 34 per cent. first 
debenture stock will be effected. 


L.M.S.R. Bill.—An application has 
been made to Parliament by the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Company to 
bring in a Bill to authorise the supply of 
water from the Shropshire Union Canal. 
The Bill will also provide (i) that notice 
of candidature for the office of director 
be given to the company; (2) that in 
regard to the claims to stock in the com- 
pany in virtue of holdings of stocks or 
shares in companies amalgamated with or 
absorbed by or vested in the company, 
the registers of the company shall be con- 
clusive and that the destruction of the 
registers and other records of such com- 
panies may be sanctioned; (3) for varia- 
tion of the power to make rules for the 
company’s Savings Bank in regard to 
the date and the filing of accounts; and 
(4) for amendment of Acts. 

‘ 








Contracts and Tenders 
The Peruvian Corporation has placed an 
order with Beyer Peacock & Co. Ltd. for 
reversing links for Beyer-Garratt loco- 
motives for the Central Railway of Peru. 
Below is given a list of orders placed 
recently by the Egyptian State Railways :— 
Marconi’s Wireless Co. Ltd. : 
rransmitters. 
Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd.: 
Benders, pliers. 
Round Oak Steel Works Limited : Saddles. 
Colvilles Limited: Rails, fishplates, and 
mild-steel bars. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co. Ltd.: 
Cable. 
Elliott-Lucas Limited : Hand-tools. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Export Co. 
Ltd. : Spares for steam railcars. 
Joseph Tomey & Sons Ltd.: Gauge glasses. 
Sentinel Waggon Works (1936) Limited: 
Spares for steam railcars. 
Gresham & Craven 
steam railcars. 
Richard Klinger Limited: Spares for steam 
railcars. 
Vacuum Oil Co, Ltd.: Spares for steam rail- 
cars. . 
Davies & Metcalfe Limited: 
steam railcars. 
Plessey Co, Ltd. : Condensers. 
Bullers Limited : Stay swivels. 
Charles Richards & Co, Ltd. : Combiners. 
Elliott Bros. (London) Ltd.: Relays. 
Ericsson Telephones Limited : Switchboards. 
H. J. Skelton & Co. Ltd. 7? Mild-steel bars. 
Horsburgh & Francis Limited: Tape. 
N. Greening & Sons Ltd. : Steel wire. 
General Electric Co. Ltd. : Diaphragms. 
Creed & Co. Ltd.: Relays. 
I.C.I. Metals Limited : Copper-wire. 
Pickford Tool Co. Ltd.: Long tape. 
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Further contraction of business in the 
stock and share markets was reflected by 
an easier trend of values in most sections. 
On the other hand, very little selling de- 
veloped. Apart from the widespread dis- 
position to await the next important war 
developments, the cautious attitude of 
markets arises from the belief that in the 
early part of the New Year it may be pos- 
sible to form more definite views of the out- 
look, as it is expected that during the next 
few months the pdlicy of the Government 
as to industry and post-war problems will 
be more clearly defined. Home railway 
stocks have been unable to move against 
the easier market tendency. Nevertheless, 
sentiment was aided by the fact that sell- 
ing of junior securities was on a very mod- 
erate scale. Holders realise that there are 
attractive yields on the latter and also 
scope for improvement in prices when mar- 
kets show a sustained rally, bearing in 
mind the hopeful views which have gained 
ground as to the post-war position and out- 
look of the main-line railways. The firm 
tendency. in prior charges has been main 
tained, and in a number of cases further 
small gains were shown on balance. 

No changes are expected generally in the 
dividends for 1943, although the hope 
continues in some quarters that slightly 


better payments may be forthcoming on 
L.M.S.R. ordinary and L.N.E.R. second 


preference. Views as to dividends will 
doubtless become a more important market 
factor after the turn of the year. It is ex- 
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Railway Stock Market 


pected the dividend announcement of the 
L.M.S.R. will be made on February 9, 
those of the L.N.E.R. and Southern on 
February 17, followed on February 18 by 
the Great Western statement. In any 
case, whatever success may attend efforts 
to secure better war-time dividends for rail- 
way stockholders, payments for 1943 will 
be based on the fixed rental. In most 
cases, dividends for 1942 were at the maxi- 
mum possible on this footing. With the 
probability of figures for the past year 
showing that railway revenue has further 
increased to around the £100,000,000 level, 
it is not unlikely that efforts to secure 
better wartime dividends will increase dur- 
ing the coming year. Even if the fixed 
rental were amended to permit of better 
dividends, such amendment would prob- 
ably be permitted only during the remain- 
ing period of the war. The assumption is 
that the existing arrangement, which is 
scheduled to continue until at least one 
year after the termination of hostilities, 
may in fact run until there is final agree- 
ment on post-war transport organisation 
and control. Taking a long view, it is 
possible stockholders would fare better if 
the existing financial agreement were left 
undisturbed to run its course, than if it 
were replaced by a scheme covering the 
war period only, even allowing for the 
latter permitting of higher dividends than 
those now possible. Much would turn on 
the duration of the war with Germany and 
also presumably with Japan as well. 
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Traffic Table and Stock Prices 


of Overseas and Foreign Railways 








































t Receipts are calculated @ Is. 6d. to the rupee 


§ ex dividend 


Traffic for week 2 Aggregate traffics to date Prices 
| uo 
Railways Miles Week > Totals i y : | So. ls 
open ending Total Inc.ordec. ‘§ Increase or meds 2¢ $f i=? | 
this year compared ° 1942/3 1941/2 decrease had a2 | ys ls 
with 1941/2 z = - a tt 
é é é é 
Antofagasta (Chile) & Bolivia 834 5.12.43 32,850 + 3,690 49 1,393,890 1,057,230 + 336,660 Ord. Stk. 14 7% | 133) Nil 
Argentine North Eastern ... 753 4.12.43 15,738 + 3,714 23 322.818 304,443 + 14,370 ae 6H 3 7 Nil 
Bolivar . 174 Nov., 1943 5,143 — 1,237 48 57,956 53,519 + 4,437 6p.c.Deb. 194 10 214 Nil 
Brazil . — — - _ : ; — — Bonds 204 7 i 2 Nil 
B evcs ‘Ayres & Pacific 2,807 4.12.43 102,900 — 1€0 23 2,100,600 2,018,700 + 81,900 Ord. Stk. 7+ 4 634 sONil 
Buenos Ayres Great Sovthern| 5,080 4.12.43 208,860 23,520 | 23 3,52 ,300 3.215760 + 312,540 Ord. Stk. 124 7% 144 Nil 
Buenos Ayres Western 1,930 4.12.43 57,660 | — 780 23 1,157,580 1 183,020 — 25,440 =a 123 6 | 12 Nil 
Central Argentine 3,700 4.12.43 162,132 + 14,427 23 3,114,858 2,854,485 + 260,373 oii 34 Pty z Nil 
Hi] Do. . — o— — —_ — — fd. Nil 
z Cent. Uruguay of M. Video. 972 4.12.43 39,003 14,147 23 722,784 507,838 + 214,946 Ord. Stk. 8 4 64 ONil 
£ Costa Rica ws , 262 Oct., 1943 22,459 9,328 17 94,493 $1,375 + 43,118 Stk. 165 i 15 Nil 
<| Dorada 70 Oct., 1943 21,800 2,330 43 218,607 157,175 + 61,432 | Mt. Db. + 89 954 6% 
= | Entre Rios 808 4.12.43 21,372 1,305 | 23 450,306 423,432 + 26, 74 Ord. Stk. 33 44/7 | Nil 
c Great Western of Brazil 1,030 4.12.43 23,900 + 4,600 49 81 ,600 566,200 + 248,400 Ord. Sh. 9/- 9/-| 30/ Nil 
5( International of. Cl. Amer. 794 Oct., 1943 $511,566 + $72,075 43 $6,023,847 $5,072,794 + $951,053 ans in ates ped fir 
U | Interoceanic of Mexico — - _ _ _— _- — Ist Pref. 14 | 5/3 2 Nil 
os | La Guaira & Caracas... baie 223 Nov., 1943 7,545 | — 1,340 48 90,905 80,810 + 10,095 5 p.c. Deb. Hit 5 874 Nil 
| Leopoldina aes ..-| 1,918 4. 12. 43 41,273 9,802 49 1,720,724 1,481,773 + 228,951 Ord. Stk. 63 3% 6} = ONiil 
S| Mexican 483 30.11.43 ps. 711,500 ps. or ne 22 ps. 8,698,900 ps. 6,262,500 + ps.2,436,400 Ord. Stk. l 5 ! Nil 
91 Midiand Uruguay 319 Aug., 1943 14,706 213 41 31,160 23,107 + 8,053 ~- — — — 
- Nitrate 382 30.11.43 9,597 00 48 147,068 177,555 — 30,487 Ord. "Sh. 77/- 3s 72/6 Nil 
Paraguay Central 274 26.11.43 $4,921,000 $1,055,000 22 $11 ',087,000 $80,654,000 + $33,433,000 Pr.Li.Stk. 53 40 70 8% 
Peruvia Corporation 1,059 Nov., 1943 10 ,629 26,995 22 521,655 414,622 + 107,033 Proi. 19% 54 124 | Nil 
Salvador ue 100 Sep., 1943 c 69,000 ¢ 14,000 13 c 268,000 ¢ 183,000 + ¢ 85,000 = = — — — 
San Paulo 1534 28.11.43 48,912|+ 12,554 48 2,106,095 1,774,116 | + 331,979 Ord. Stk. 59 41 | 594) 33 
Taltal ... 160 | Nov., 1943 , 50 313 | 21 27,5 25, + 2,097 Ord. Sh. | 41/-| 23/-| 25/- | Nil 
United of Havana 1,301 4.12.43 40,878 | - 9,938 23 1,054,584 952,182 + 102,402 Ord.Stk., 8$) 24 | 44 Nil 
Uruguay Northern ... 73 Aug., 1943 1,451 | + 395 2,838 2,198 |+ 64 -- a — — 
«e 
3 Canadian Pacific 17,034 7.12.43 1,236,200 149,800 49 55,201,200 47,554,600 7,6°6,600 Ord. Stk. 163 9% 153 Nil 
a 
VU 
«- { Barsi Light ou wind 202 Aug., 1943 15,285 2, 22 107,055 76,587 + 30,468 -- — — —_ a 
S | Bengal-Nagpur 3,267 Oct., 1943 1,001,025 + 138,600 30 7,207,525 6,162,825 + 1,046,700 Ord. Stk. 1024 88 1024 | 343 
2) Madras & Southern Mahratta 2,939 30.9.43 28 ,700 8,267 26 5,036,024 4,294,656 + 741,368 om 4054 87 1074 638 
™ (South Indian ... p osel aeeee 3..10.43 203,79 17,598 30 4,214,375 3,709,442 + 504,933 in 1033 885 | 1074 4% 
Egyptian Delta — 10.10.43 16,936 | + 3,447 29 274,860 211,096 + 63,764 Prf. Sh 54 It 34.—ONil 
2% | Manila -- — — — -- _ — B. Deb. 44 35 434 134 
2} Midland of W. Australia 277 Oxct., -, 1943 33,998 - 1,095 17 135,691 119,414 + 16,277. Inc. Deb 95 90 100 6 
=) Nigerian... ve! 1,900 28.8.43 80,062 + 29,036 21 1,398,693 1,212,844 + 185,849 = os disomy | ae oe 
> | South Africa ... = vee} 13,291 30.10.43 825,805 + 44,197 31 25,562,333 23,650,797 + 1,991,653 -- -- = _ — 
Victoria - par «-+| 4,774 May, 1943 1,432,673 + 67,979 — —_— —_ _ a — ae ale _ 
Note. Yields are based on the approximate current prices and are within afraction of +; Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated @ 16§ pesos to the ¢ 
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